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UR FATHERS FIRST 
RAISED THE ALTAR OF 
Ai THANKSGIVING IN A 
WILDERNESS BESET 
WITH INNUMERABLE 
UNKNOWN DANGERS. WE NOW 
RAISE IT IN THE FACE OF A STU- 
PENDOUS AND INEXORABLE DUTY. 
AS THEY GAVE THANKS FOR THEIR 
SIMPLE AND OBVIOUS BLESSINGS, 
LET US OFFER OURS FOR THAT IN- 
COMPARABLY GREATER BLESS- 
ING, THE GUIDANCE THAT HAS 
KEPT THEIR SPIRIT ALIVE IN 
US, AND HAS MADE US, LIKE 
THEM, WILLING TO DIE THAT 
MEN MAY REMAIN FREE. 
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New Style Cookery 


Which is Bound to Supersede the Old 


Done by Experts, College Trained —Pedigreed Materials, Selected by Analysis— 
Formulas Perfected by a Thousand Tests. 


Any Van Camp dish of nowadays is a revelation in scien- flavors, these same qualities are always at your command. 
tific cookery. But the supreme creation, probably, is Van Please learn, for your own sake, how they differ from the ordi- 
Camp’s Pork and Beans. The Van Camp kitchens are now nary foods. 
directed from a model laboratory. The Van Camp cooks are 
college-trained scientific experts. The formulas used are elab- Try Our Queen Dish — 
orate and exacting. Every detail is minutely specified. With Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 
some of this it has taken years to attain the superlative flavor. 
Materials are selected by analysis. Seeds arid soils are studied 


For 25 years our sovereign dish has been Van Camp’s Pork 
to produce the best. 


and Beans. See what scientific cookery does for that. The 
The dishes never vary. Each is exactly like the model dish beans are grown on rare soils, extra rich in nitrogen. Each lot 
adopted. is analyzed before we start to cook. Thus we know exactly 
Thrice-Better Foods how to treat it. The water used is freed from minerals. Ordi- 
This means that scientific methods are at last applied to nary water makes digestion difficult. 
cookery. Guesswork is abandoned. Every detail is developed The baking is done by super-heated steam, which does not 
to the pinnacle of excellence. And the final result is a thrice- touch the beans. Thus a high heat is applied, and applied for 
better dish than the old methods ever developed. hours, without crisping or bursting the beans. 


Any new Van Camp dish, when Dp The tomato sauce is a surprising 
you try it, will mark an epoch in your creation. It is the final result of test- 
home. It will win you to scientific ing 856 formulas. It is baked with the 
cookery. One dish will urge another. i 


AME PS beans, so its tang and zest and flavor 
You will gain a new conception of P «B ee eecen eee 
what perfect cooking means. AN S TomMaro SAUCE 


; Also — Without the Sauce Here are baked beans as they 
Those delights will be perpetual. THREE SIZES should be. They will change your 


The dishes never vary. So these same Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis whole conception of this dish. 





Van Camp’s Pork and Beans ee — 

A new-style dish which will make baked Van Camp’ S$ Peanut Butter Van Camp’ s Spaghetti Van Camp’. s Soups 
beans pong te me as popular as a A new-method product which will surprise and Made in Italian style, but with a flavor far excel- 18 kinds—each a masterpiece. Made from 
substitute for meat. delight the lovers of peanut butter. ling any Neapolitan creation. formulas perfected by a thousand tests. 
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was Aunt Virginia. She lived in a beau- 
tiful house in a large town near by, 
where she superintended the lives of three 
gay young daughters who liked pleasure and 
pretty clothes and who had both in profusion. 

Regularly, twice a year, whiffs from the 
more luxurious existence of their city cousins 
drifted to the Joyces in their little village home 
in the shape of outgrown or obsolete raiment | 
—coats ever so slightly out of style that 
promptly became Parisian in the more pro- | 
vineial circles of Libertyville, evening dresses | 
of exquisite texture and fairy 
workmanship fresh from the 
cleaner’s, tea gowns and negli- 
gees that responded nobly to the 
dyer’s art, hats miraculous with 
feathers, bits of laces and dozens 
of delightful, adaptable things 
that filled the bureau drawers of 
the care-free cousins at Aunt 
Virginia’s. 

Spring was never quite com- 
pletely spring until “the things” 
came, and fall was delayed, be 
it said to Aunt Virginia’s credit, 
only by the rare tardiness of 
‘the box.’’? Winter was a dry 
season because no miracles were 
to be expected and summer was 
merely an interlude of anticipa- 
tion. 

Regularly in late March or in 
early April the Joyces suddenly 
became transformed like worms 
that turn into butterflies over- 
night. Janey lounged about 
grandly in a tropic kimono of 
scarlet crape embroidered in fly- 
ing storks ; Elizabeth, to the huge 
merriment of Mr. Joyce and 
Bob, trailed magnificently in to 
breakfast in a boudoir cap and a 
morning dress of the most as- 
tounding frilliness. She descend- 
ed upon evening parties in frocks 
of a hue and fashion hitherto 
unknown in Libertyville; even 
the wren-like Mrs. Joyce shared 
the general festivity, and leaped 
into the forefront of fame and 
fashion with marvelous orna- 
ments in her plain black bonnet 
and strings of an amazing sheen 
and quality. ‘ 

And about the same time, 
too, Mr. Joyce and his son Bob 
began their regular season of . 
spring banter. Each new exhi- 
bition of finery drove them into 
humorous sallies or pained asides 
—or, when the shock was too 
great, into a wild pantomime of 
protesting hands. As Elizabeth 
came down the stairs in her 
new party raiment, her brother 
would stand dramatically at the foot shading 
his eyes from the glare of her appearance, 
and Mr. Joyce always pretended to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

At heart he was proud of the family talents 
that could transform so many gay things into 
attire suitable to their simpler surroundings; 
and he was grateful to his wealthy sister for 
the kind heart that never forgot his own less 
fortunate girls. 

But, their father to the contrary, the Joyces 
were not really less fortunate. They had had a 
simple, care-free childhood, and in learning to 
help an overburdened mother had grown into 
capable, contented girls, dwelling in the hap- 
piest and merriest of home circles. 

But this year a catastrophe hovered over 
the happy fireside of the Joyces. March had 
come and gone, April had dwindled into 
May and the box from Aunt Virginia’s had 
not put in an appearance. Aunt Virginia’s 
letters came regularly as usual and the family 
eagerly scanned each one for some hopeful ref- 
erence to the box—but in vain. Meanwhile, the 

class reception drew nearer and nearer 
and Elizabeth had nothing to wear. 
May 15 dawned upon two sisters who 


Tee fairy godmother of the Joyce family 
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were fast verging upon despair. 
Mrs. Joyee urged them to begin 
work on a simpler dress. 

At the breakfast table 


ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 
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lil. AUNT VIRGINIA’S BOX 


F. Daly 


much. But of course I really can’t hope | 
to get it,’’ she finished, with a sigh. 
*‘O Libby dear, you’ll get it 
5 3 all right,’’ said Janey. ‘‘You 


NEVER HAD ANYTHING SO MARVELOUS COME FORTH:FROM THE BOX OF MIRACLES 


their father jocosely suggested telegraphing 
to Aunt Virginia. Elizabeth sighed deeply and 
put down her spoon. 

‘*Tf I were sure it wasn’t coming I could go 
to work making something else, but just as 
sure as I go to work it will come. And it’s 
bound to have something so much nicer than 
anything we could make—it always does. ’’ 

‘And then, of course,’’ put in the ever- 
practical Janey in a voice burdened with re- 
sponsibility, ‘‘there’s father’s money spent.’’ 

The whole family broke into a laugh. 
Janey’s ways were so serious and so quaint. 
She was a round-faced, plump little girl of 
thirteen, already weighed down with the cares 
of a heedless universe and much given to re- 
producing feelingly the conversation of grown- 
ups. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Joyce, ‘‘we’ll wait until 
the end of the week, and if the box hasn’t 
appeared by then we’ll begin on something 
else—something pretty and sensible. Indeed,’’ 
she added, smiling, ‘‘I think we have come to 
take Aunt Virginia’s interest entirely too much 
as a matter of course. This will do us all 
good. ’? 


‘*But that’s it!’’ cried Elizabeth. ‘‘I didn’t | 


want anything sensible. I wanted to look grand 
this once. Because next year, if I do get the 
kindergarten position, I probably can’t go out 


| 





| Meanwhile, if the box isn’t here by Satur- 
|day we’ll get out the sewing machine and 


have the best average in everything, and it’s 
almost settled that one of the class will be 
chosen. ’’ 

‘“*We all hope Elizabeth will get it,’’ said 
Mrs. Joyce quietly, ‘‘but she mustn’t count 
on it. In a little place like Libertyville, with | 
only one school of kindergarten, such a nice 
place will be generally sought. Do your best, 
Elizabeth, but don’t set your heart on it. 


begin. I’ll look round at Wrenn’s this after- 
noon. ’”’ 

Elizabeth and Janey spent the following two 
days listening for the doorbell. The rumble of 
what seemed like the expressman’s wagon 
brought them almost hourly to the door. A 
chance ring at the bell precipitated such a 
skurrying and skipping across halls and down 
stairs and into the front entry that all the 
carpets were in danger of being worn out. But 
in vain. Saturday morning dawned pitilessly 
and no expressman darkened the doorway. At 
noon the two girls went off sadly on the de- 
layed shopping tour. 

For three days the sewing machine buzzed 





in Mrs. Joyce’s room and for three nights 
mother and daughters sat late, felling and 
hemming and hand stitching. At last it was 
done, a simple white frock of sheer material, 


OYCE STORIES 


dainty with smocking and fine with feather- 
stitching. And round it waved one of Mrs. 
Joyce’s justly celebrated shirred girdles of 
pale-blue messaline. 

No wonder the tired little mother forgot her 
weariness when she saw Elizabeth inside it, 
for Elizabeth was pretty, and the simplicity 
of the little dress perfectly suited her softly 
waving hair and steady blue eyes. 

‘*You couldn’t have anything more becom- 
ing,’’ said Mrs. Joyce in a pleased voice. 

Elizabeth kissed her mother and vehemently 

declared her pleasure. But late that night, 
as she put the dress into the 
shrouded recesses of the spare- 
room wardrobe, she dropped one 
last, disappointed tear into its 
- careful smocking for the dress 
that might have been if only 
the box—the precious box—had 
come. 

And the next day it did come. 
And it was real this time. The 
shadow that darkened the door- 
way was a genuine expressman 
and it was no phantom hand 
that rang the doorbell. 

Janey rushed up from the 
basement, Elizabeth down from 
the attic and Mrs. Joyce from 
the kitchen ironing, with her 
iron in her hand. The little front 
entry that had echoed for weeks 
with sighs now resounded with 
shrieks of satisfaction as the 
precious parcel was handed in. 
With it came a note from Aunt 
Virginia explaining and apolo- 
gizing for the delay, which had 
been occasioned by her daughter 
Viola’s engagement and ap- 
proaching marriage. 

Ten minutes later, when the 
clatter of tongues over Viola’s 
engagement had abated long 
enough to permit the opening of 
the box, out of a splendid litter 
of party wraps and frilled petti- 
coats, of furs and little satin 
slippers and loose yards of stuffs, 
there emerged a shining thing 
of turquoise-blue brocade draped 
and hung dazzlingly with beads. 

““O Elizabeth!’’ cried Janey 
in a hushed whisper. ‘‘ Oh! 
Oh!”’ 

Elizabeth was too stunned to 
speak. Never, never had any- 
thing so marvelous come forth 
from the box of miracles. It was 
magnificent, it was stupendous, 
and it was new,— spick - span, 
shining new,—and on the little 
silk label in the lining a glint 
of heavy gold lettering winked 
richly. 

Elizabeth knelt down to see 
the name. ‘‘Piquart, Paris,’’? she read. A 
French gown! 

Janey was speechless, and her round cheeks 
got redder and redder, as they always did when 
she was excited. Mrs. Joyce fingered it gin- 
gerly. For the life of her, she deciared, she 
did not see how that beadwork was done so 
regularly. 

Great was the rejoicing in the Joyce family 
that night. Cousin Viola’s wedding was dis- 
cussed threadbare; her trousseau, her plans, 
her house—all were topics of feverish interest. 
One by one the contents of the magic parcel 
were displayed, and Elizabeth’s French frock 
was pronounced almost too grand for simple 
country eyesight. 

Luckily for Elizabeth, she had no time 
during the ensuing week to spend ‘‘mooning 
over the lingerie,’’ as Bob said, for she was 
head of the committee on arrangements ap- 
pointed to decorate the hall for the class party 
and to provide refreshments. For the moment, 
clothes, the wedding, even household tasks, 
were put aside. Janey was allowed to go along 
as a rapturous general helper, and in 
the days that followed, the Joyce 
family saw the girls only as they 
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rushed in breathless between errands or whizzed 
by with wildly waving hands in the sumptuous 
automobile that old Mr. Carson had lent for 
the occasion. 

But regularly every night a tired Elizabeth 
dragged her steps into the spare-room closet 
and removed the tissue wrappings from the 
Piquart dress and stared at its glittering per- 
fection in happy content. It rested her so, she 
said. How poor and plain the little batiste 
looked there beside it, like a buttercup beside 
a magnificent tulip! And for the hundredth 
time Elizabeth blessed Aunt Virginia and 
wished the young bride well. 

Across the street all this time, at her Uncle 
Carson’s, Nancy Carson was in a state bor- 
dering on despair. Her dress, which had been 
sent days before to her uncle’s house, had 
never been received. Feverish inquiries were 
sent after it and all possible avenues of loss 
ransacked. And finally, the very night before 
the party, Elizabeth came in with the word 
that her classmate’s dress had certainly gone 
astray in the express. 

‘“Of course, I told her I had two; my white 
one is fresh and new and no one has ever seen 
it, and, O mother, it would be terrible if Nancy 
had to stand up in the receiving line in her 
old figured foulard!’’ 

‘* Horrible! ’’ cried Bob. ‘‘ Don’t speak of 
such a thing! It unnerves me!’’ 

‘*You’re lucky to have it to offer, ’’ said Mrs. 
Joyce. ‘‘It isn’t every year we’re so rich in 
party dresses. ’’ 

‘*But supposing it’s too long,’’ urged the 
responsible Janey. ‘‘And supposing it has to 
have a tuck and has to be featherstitched —’’ 

‘‘No fear,’’ said Mrs. Joyce. ‘*Elizabeth is 
no taller than Nancy. I have no worries about 
the fit.’’ 

Accordingly the white dress was packed 
daintily into a box and laid across a chair in 
Elizabeth’s room while Mrs. Joyce called down 
to Janey to take it over. But before Janey had 
time.to go, the doorbell rang and Nancy herself 
came in. She had dropped in, she said, to follow 
up Elizabeth’s offer of the dress. Never had 
there been anything so fortunate—never. 

‘*Tt’s lovely of you!’’ cried Nancy. ‘‘I simply 
don’t know what I should have done. Now if 
it just fits —’’ 

Elizabeth led the way upstairs to the bed- 
room while Nancy followed, still talking volu- 
bly. At the landing Janey’s voice smote the air. 

‘*Fliz-a-beth |’? she called from below. ‘‘Tel- 
ephone |’? 

Elizabeth excused herself and went down- 
stairs while Nancy, followed by Mrs. Joyce, 
proceeded to the bedroom where the Piquart 
dress lay like a prone butterfly on the bed. 

‘*How gorgeous !’’ exclaimed Nancy, catch- 
ing it up with a swift glance of appraisal. 
‘*And how perfectly darling of Elizabeth to 
lend it! I’m sure it will fit, too,’’? she went on 
rapturously. *‘ But how sweet—how lovely of 
Elizabeth !’’ 

She stood before the glass, holding the folds 
critically against her slight figure in unchecked 
joy. And presently she prepared to try it on. 

So rapidly was it done, that Mrs. Joyce 
had no opportunity to explain. She made an 
impulsive movement toward it, but drew back, 
hesitating. What a wretched, what an unnec- 
essary, misunderstanding, she thought help- 
lessly. Yet she could not bring herself to put 
the situation to rights. How could she—now 
that the unfertunate mistake was made and 
the gown appropriated—unwrap and exhibit 
the simple dress they had intended to lend? 

At that moment Elizabeth entered the room, 
Nancy was standing before the dresser trying 
on the dress. Her deft hands were fastening 
hook after hook as she posed and turned in a 
pleased attitude before the mirror. Elizabeth’s 
face was a study in bewilderment. 

‘*O Elizabeth !’’ cried Nancy. ‘‘How darling 
of you! Did you ever see such a fit? It might 
have been made for me. I simply don’t know 
what I should have done. ’’ 

Elizabeth was past hearing the rest of what 
Nancy said. She stared helplessly. Slowly she 
took in the situation. She glanced dismally at 
the box standing upright on the chair near by. 
Apparently Nancy had not even noticed it. 
Then followed a moment of struggle and delib- 
eration, while her mother watched the changes 
on the girl’s face. But finally it came,—the 
smile,—and Mrs. Joyce hugged her brave 
heroine in her heart. 

‘**T’m so glad,’’ said Elizabeth. That was all. 
If her heart faltered the words came bravely. 
Only her mother knew what the words had cost. 

Half an hour later a light-hearted Nancy 
left carrying the precious dress, and as the 
door slammed upon her, Elizabeth rushed to 
her mother and threw herself into her arms, 
sobbing. 

‘*Never mind, dear,’? Mrs. Joyce said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘Your mother is proud of you. You 
have done the big thing in making the best of 
a mistake. And to tell you the truth I like our 
dress better. ’’ 

‘‘O mother,’ cried the girl between sobs, 
‘*how could she mistake? She might know I 
could- never have more than one dress like that. 
No one ever does.’’ 

The following evening Elizabeth went to the 
party in the little white frock with the sweet 
blue girdle, looking, as the village newspaper 
declared the next morning, ‘‘like a rose’? in it. 


‘as the evening advanced, Elizabeth thought she 





‘¢ Libby never looked so pretty in her life,’’ 
declared Bob proudly. And he spoke the 
thought of her assembled family. 

‘*And the worst of it is,’’ said Janey from 
her father’s lap, after Elizabeth had gone and 
the house was once more quiet, ‘‘the worst of 
it is that Libby’s blue dress is going to help 
Nancy get the kindergarten place. The girls 
say that Nancy has been getting her Uncle 
Carson to speak to Judge Jermyn of the school 
committee. And he’s going to be there to-night 
and he’ll never in this world be able to resist 
that Paris gown.’’ 

Once in the gayly draped hall with the class 
colors smiling from every side, the lights glow- 
ing behind crape-paper shades of her own 
devising and herself one of a flashing receiving 





line of happy, light-hearted girls, Elizabeth 
almost forgot the late unpleasantness. She 
flitted here, there, everywhere, greeting, intro- 
ducing, arranging. But Nancy—Nancy in the 
adored blue dress—was the belle. She came 
and went in the turquoise gown like a gay 
butterfly, and Elizabeth could not fail to see 
how becoming it was, or to notice the air of 
worldliness that it lent her and the attention 
that she attracted. 

To Elizabeth Nancy seemed perfect. Nancy’s 
cheeks were unwontedly pink, her hair was 
done up pertly in a new kind of knot of ex- 
treme height and clung in sleek, moulded curls 
round her vivid face; and from her little ears 
hung two eardrops of turquoise matrix. 

Nancy was plainly enjoying her belleship. 
She became more and more sure of herself, and, 


detected in her high voice a strange new note 
of suppressed triumph, even of patronage. 





The triumph unveiled itself at last and it was 
the greatest —to Eliza- 
beth the bitterest—of all. 
Before the evening was 
half over, Nancy‘ ap- 
peared, coming up the 
room with a _ white- 
haired, elderly gentle- 
man whom she treated 
with the proprietorship 
and familiarity of an old 
friend. One glance was 
enough. For he was none 
other than Judge Jer- 
myn — that very august 
Judge Jermyn of the 
school committee who 
was said to hold the kin- 
dergarten appointment 
in thehollow of his hand. ~ 

He went about greet- 
ing and observing the 
members of the class; { 
but Nancy was always at & : = 
his side and her security 
shone in her face. 

Elizabeth felt some- 
how like a child before 
Nancy’s poise and self- 
confidence. It was too 
much. She felt overwhelmed with this elegance 
and assurance and longed nervously for the 
evening to be at an end. Her heart sank and 
tears dimmed her eyes, so that when Judge 
Jermyn approached her she seemed more quiet 
and mouse-like than ever. — 

The judge remained in the hall for an hour. 
He came back twice to converse with Elizabeth, 
but Nancy never left his side. Subtly, intui- 
tively, Elizabeth understood that Nancy had 
succeeded where she had failed. And further- 
more she read the same bitter conclusion in 
the faces of her classmates, although they were 
too considerate to speak their thoughts. Her 
quick eye saw it in their redoubled attentions 
to her, in their little, sympathetic, shielding 
compliments and, above all, in the sweet ten- 
derness of their last good nights. 

The following morning a box containing the 
borrowed dress was sent over from Mr. Car- 
son’s. A huge bunch of Killarney roses and 
a gushing note testified characteristically to 
Nancy’s gratitude and undying affection. 

Elizabeth: found the flowers drooping attrac- 
tively above her breakfast plate when she 
descended for a late breakfast. She loved flow- 
ers and her heart was besieged by the fresh- 
ness and fragrance before her, but in them 
somehow Nancy’s triumph lurked. She turned 
her head away to hide the tears that sprang 
into her eyes, for her mother was coming in 
with the breakfast tray and Janey was bounc- 
ing in with the late morning mail. 

Mrs. Joyce studiously avoided the subject of 
the party. Elizabeth had emptied her full heart 
to her on her return the evening before. So she 
came in with a cheerful little smile and there 
were especially good things on the tray that 
she carried—a grapefruit nicely sugared and 
cut, the most perfect of parsley omelets, 
aromatic waffles with honey in the company 
honey pot. 

‘“Two papers for father,’’ cried Janey, who 
sat on the floor sorting the postman’s booty, 
‘*some seeds for me from Washington—bless 
that man !—a big, fat letter from Cousin Viola 
and a long, thin one for Elizabeth! And from 
Judge Jermyn, too!’’ she cried, turning over 
the envelope. 

Elizabeth took the letter tremblingly and 
opened it with her breakfast knife. She read 






















in increasing wonder while Janey, reading 


over her shoulder, became redder and redder 
with joyful excitement every moment. 


My dear Miss Joyce: I beg to notify you of your 
appointment to the prospective vacancy in the 
kindergarten. I shall ask you to call at my office to 
conclude arrangements. The committee has great 
pleasure in making this selection—one involving 
the recognition not only of technical abilities as 
demonstrated in school work but of those personal 
characteristics of sincerity and simplicity deemed 
by them so essential to the work in question. 

To me personally it is extremely gratifying, as I 
shall have four grandchildren in your first class. 

Believe me to be, my dear Miss Joyce, with best 
wishes for your deserved success, 

Respectfully yours, 
James A, Jermyn. 


The letter dropped to the floor as Elizabeth 
read the last marvelous word. There was a 
short, ecstatic silence before she found voice. 








The next moment with a cry of ‘‘O mother, 
mother!’’ Elizabeth threw her arms about 
Mrs. Joyce’s neck. 

‘*Did you ever hear so many long words in 
your life?’’ said the awed Janey, picking up 
the precious document. ‘‘ And, O Lib! Think of 
Judge Jermyn’s saying ‘respectfully yours’ !’’ 

Elizabeth was too dazed to smile. 

‘*But why—why do you suppose he ap- 
pointed me? He was with Nancy all evening, 
and she had on that lovely Piquart.’’ 

Mrs. Joyce’s eyes twinkled. 

‘* And you didn’t have on the lovely 
Piquart,’’ she replied dryly. ‘‘I’m a modest 
person, I hope, and I have every respect for 
M. Piquart, but I’m pretty nearly sure the 
judge liked my girdle and Janey’s smocking 
better than he did the Piquart.’’ 


THANKFUL 


Chy Jacquette H.Eaton 


$6 HANKFUL, . face was full of happiness. 
! Thankful ?”” Ros alie M.Cody “ Everything’s going s0 


The pleasant 
voice saying the words with a slightly rising 
inflection made almost a question of the sum- 
mons. ‘‘ Thankful ?’’ 

The call floated up the stairway and finally 
reached the consciousness of the sleeping girl, 
who, turning on her pillow, drowsily answered, 
‘*Yes, mother.’’ Presently her eyes opened 
wide, but as they fell upon the white wall of 
her little room, she shut them again with a 
sharp scowl and flung an 
arm across her face, as if 
she were trying to shut 
out more than the Cali- 
fornia sunshine. 

**Come, child—break- 
fast!?’ 

Thankful rose from 
the bed and crossed the 
room to the cretonne- 
covered, redwood wash- 
stand. The cool water 
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fine on the job I couldn’t 
enjoy it enough all by myself, so I ran over to 
share it. Can’t you hear the hammers plain? 
—the rain’s made the air so clear. They’re 
busy as woodpeckers—I’ve put two more men 
on to-day, and another week ought to see us 
through. If*it keeps on like this, there’ll be a 
good profit on the contract, enough for some 
extra fixings for this little lady, perhaps!’’ 

With a boyish laugh he stretched out his 
hand across the table toward Thankful. 

The girl did not glance at the hand, but she 
knew exactly how it looked. [t was brown and 
broad and the knuckles were roughened by the 
spring winds. A redwood splinter had made 
trouble with one finger, and it was wrapped 
in a bandage. Busying herself with her cup 
and spoon, Thankful managed not to see that 
outstretched hand. 

The glow faded ‘a little from her father’s 
face,.but as he rose to go back to work he 
stopped to pat her shoulder. - 

‘* Pretty fine day, my girl,’? he 
said. ‘‘ Things are going well.’’ 

He strode off, whistling, through 
the brilliant, rain-washed morning, 
but Thankful’s smile and answer- 
ing wave of the hand were absent- 
minded and her eyes followed him 
with a sullen look. When she turned 
back, her mother’s clear gaze held 
her rebellious one fast. 

‘*Is it something mother can help 
about, child ?’” 

Thankful shook her head. 

‘*But she can hear about it?’’ 

Again the girl shook her head. 

‘«Then it’s something very strange 
and different, Thankful. We’ve gone 
all the way together, your whole 
life, till now.’’ 

The loving tone melted Thankful’s 
mood. Down went her head, child 
fashion, in the crook of her arm, 
among the blue dishes, and with the 
tears came a rush of words. 

‘*T know J’m hateful, mother, but 
I’m so sick of all this—the way 


—-- DOWN everything is. I loathe being poor, 
WILLIAMSON Ns WENT and father’s being just a workman, 
HER HEAD, and this squeezy bungalow — and 
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brought no answering glow to her face, and 
she shook out and brushed her heavy braids 
with angry jerks. Her eyes traveled from the 
sullen girl in the glass to an illuminated card 
that her mother had hung on her bedroom 
wall a few days before, and rested directly on 
the words, ‘‘Call us up with morning faces 
and with morning hearts.’’ Almost spitefully 
she reached out and turned the card face to the 
wall; then, with a mirthless little laugh that 
broke to a sob, she threw herself upon the bed. 

‘*Thankful! Why did they call me Thankful? 
It might much better have been Dolores,’’ she 
whispered brokenly. ‘*What is there in all this 
to make me thankful ?’’ 

It was a pale girl, with a listless manner 
and with circles under her eyes, that took her 
belated place at the table. Breakfast was laid 
in the sunny bay window of the living room 
of the tiny bungalow. On Thankful’s napkin 
lay early wild violets, warm yellow, splashed 
with brown, but they brought only a perfunc- 
tory acknowledgment, and Mrs. Grey studied 
her daughter’s downcast face in silence. There 
was no criticism behind the loving eyes—only 
questioning, and sorrow for youthful turbu- 
lence and a desire to guide the girl through it 
into tranquillity. 

The troubled scrutiny was broken by Mr. 
Grey’s cheery voice as he appeared in the 
doorway. 

‘*Thought I’d just run across the lot for a 
second breakfast and a word with the folks. 
Got any coffee left?’? His upright figure, in 
his carpenter’s overalls, showed vigorous lines 
against the bright background, and his flushed 


CHILD FASHION, 
IN THE CROOK 
OF HER ARM 





washing dishes—and cotton stock- 
ings—and last year’s hat trimmed 
over—and nothing different ahead. 
And what sort of brought the whole 
thing to a head was Margaret’s telling me 
last night that she was going to Japan after 
commencement—all the family’s going, and 
she asked me’’—Thankful’s voice rose to a 
wail—‘‘she asked me to write her a steamer 
letter !?? 

Mrs. Grey looked both pained and bewil- 
dered at such an outburst. 

‘But why!’ 

*‘Oh, don’t you see? Almost every girl I 
know has gone East, or to Honolulu, or some- 
where, and I’ve had to stick at home, and write 
them train and steamer letters. It’s worse, 
now it’s Margaret! We’ve done everything 
together from third grade up, ever since we 
came out here, and now she’s going away and 
then to college, and I’m to poke here all 
through the hot summer, and then teach some 
stupid foothill school — Oh, it isn’t fair !’’ 

With loving patience Mrs. Grey quieted the 
sobs that shook the girl. The mother spoke 
evenly of the good things that the years 
had brought them in the West—of her own 
restored health; of the splendid, golden days 
that had brought the child into vigorous 
young womanhood; of the respect that the 
townspeople had for her father and for his 
honest workmanship; of the rose - crowned 
bungalow on which they had just made their 
last payment; of the prospect of well-paid 
work in the little houses springing up in the 
valley and in the foothills; of the girl’s fine 
standing at high school where her course was 
now so nearly completed; and finally of their 
happy home circle. 

Whatever impression the recital made on 
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SHE CLOSED 

HER EYES 
AND SAT VERY 
RELAXED AND STILL 


Thankful, it at least gave her time to calm 
herself, and when her mother finished, she 
gave a final dab at her eyes with her damp 
wad of a handkerchief and squared her shoul- 
ders. 

‘*There |’? she exclaimed. ‘‘I’1] be good now, 
mother, and try to behave like a dutiful, thank- 
ful girl for months! I’ll do these dishes, while 
you go out and sit in the sunshine and warm 
up. You look all blue and pinched after my 
tantrum. ’’ 

As Thankful washed and wiped the hated 
dishes, Mrs. Grey, instead of sitting in the 
sunshine as her daughter had ordered her to 
do, counted and made dainty bundles of the 
napkins on which she had exquisitely em- 
broidered initials for Margaret’s mother, Mrs. 
Mason. She had been Mrs. Grey’s girlhood 
friend in the East, before her marriage to a 
wealthy Californian had put the continent 
between her and the New England teacher 
who had ‘chosen the sturdy carpenter. 

When the Greys sought the aid of Califor- 
nia for a doubtful little cough of the young 
mother, they settled in the small city of which 
Mr. Mason was the foremost citizen. The 
Grey’s cosy bungalow stood just over the hill 
from the picturesque Spanish house of the 
Masons. 

Mrs. Grey’s needle had earned many little 
luxuries that Thankful would otherwise have 
missed, and many of the orders came from 
Mrs. Mason. 

**Thankful, I’ve finished Mrs. Mason’s linen; 
don’t you want to take it over to her? The 
walk will do you good.’’ 

Thankful tried to answer cheerfully, but her 
thoughts said, ‘‘Why should my mother prick 
her fingers and tire her eyes over stitches for 
Mrs. Mason? She’s every bit as fine, and as 
well educated. It’s just accident that their 
positions aren’t reversed. I might just as well 
be in Margaret’s place, too. How I wish I 
were |’? 

As she walked over the hill with the pack- 
ages of napkins, the recollection pressed upon 
her of the stroll home from school with Mar- 
garet the night before. 

The rain had ceased, and the mountains 
had loomed up so darkly blue that it seemed 
as if you could have reached out and brushed 
the wisps of mist from their indigo shoulders. 
Arm in arm, the girls had loitered, chatting 


THE YARD WAS FULL OF PEOPLE, AND 
FURNITURE WAS SET CRAZILY ABOUT 
UNDER THE PEPPER TREES 











happily, until Margaret’s 
announcement of their 
summer plans fell into 
Thankful’s heart like a 
stone. They stopped at 
Margaret’s house for an 
hour of study together, 
andthe luxurious rooms, 
lookingouton the stately 
patio with its fountain 
and roses, had failed to 
awaken the usual re- 
sponse in Thankful’s 
beauty-loving heart. 

**The cost of that one 

rug would buy just 
about every stick in our 
house, ’’ she said to her- 
self bitterly as they 
made their way to the 
library. 

’ There they found Mr. 
Mason, with hisfine gray 
head in relief against 
the high Spanish chair 
back and his newspaper 
spread out between his 
hands. It was those 
hands that made Thank- 
ful pause an instant in 
the doorway. Long, slim, 

perfectly cared for, they raised the paper to 
the light of the rose-shaded lamp. A band 
of wrought silver held a scarab against one 
smooth finger. The bitter contrast between her 
father’s hand and that hand smote Thankful’s 
heart. 

That was the picture that had flashed into 
her rebellious mind at breakfast and that had 
spoiled her pleasure in her father’s caress. 

The recollection of it accompanied her this 
morning to the Masons’ door, where the Jap- 
anese butler told her that the ladies were out. 
He took the packages, and handed her a note 
that Mrs. Mason had left for her. 

Thankful tucked the note, which was ad- 
dressed to her mother, into her trim belt for 
safe-keeping. 

‘*Probably it’s the check, ’’ she thought, with 
resentment. 

She had reached the arroyo at the foot of 
the hill that separated the two houses and was 
kicking the pebbles and sand sullenly before 
her, when she abruptly halted and said aloud 
in the stillness: 

‘*Now, see here, you un-‘l'hankful Grey, you 
and I may as well have this thing out, right 
here and now !’’ 

She selected a place in the warm sand at the 
edge of the river bed, leaned her back against 
a cottonwood tree, closed her eyes and sat very 
relaxed and still. 

The March sun drew the fragrance from 
the sagebrush and the pepper berries and the 
eucalyptus trees, and the soft March breeze 
gathered them and wafted them to her. In some 
distant oaks a host of meadow larks and wild 
canaries were making exquisite music, and in 
the very top of the tree above her head a mock- 
ing bird was singing from its ecstatic heart. 
With her ears full of their music, she opened 
her eyes to the shimmering tans and grays of 
the arroyo, the silver of the little stream, the 
first golden-green film over the grainfields and 
the blue of the eternal hills. 

And at last she said, in a voice that was as 
calm as her mother’s own: 

‘*There, bad child, you’ve wiped all the bit- 
terness off your soul, and left it just a nice, 
clean blank. Now, what shall we write on 
it? First, and very large: I’m thankful for 
my father and mother, for their deep-down 
goodness and realness and ability; and for 
—yes, for father’s work. Father has a some- 
thing that lots of rich men have missed. I’m 
thankful for all they’ve done to give me an 
education, and to make nice friends for me, 
and that the mortgage is paid off and the bun- 
galow is really ours—it’s a darling, if it is 


She shut her eyes again, drew some deep 
breaths of the balmy air, then, making her 
hands into fists, she said very fast: 

‘I’m thankful that Margaret likes me well 
enough to want me to write her a steamer 
letter!’’ 

Jumping up, she shook the sand from her 
neat chambray skirt and threw a kiss to the 
mocking bird that was still trilling against 
the blue sky. 

‘*We feel exactly alike, old fellow! No more 
sulks for Thankful !’’ 

A great wave of tenderness washed her heart. 
She climbed the hill with springing steps, and 
as she hurried on she found herself humming 
softly : 

For over the hill is home—my home! 
Welcome and peace and rest; 

And I hastened on to its shady door, 
As the bird flies to — 


The song died on her lips and her heart 
skipped several beats sickeningly. She had 
topped the rise and was looking down on the 
bungalow. The yard was full of people, and 
furniture was set crazily about under the 
pepper trees. Disaster was in the very air. As 
she ran pantingly, a well-meaning neighbor 
came to meet her. 

‘*You poor lamb!’’ she said. ‘‘Isn’t it just 
awful! But don’t take on—try to keep cool for 
your —’”’ 

Thankful shook off the neighbor’s grasp and 
ran on through the cluttered dooryard into a 
room where the odor of burning cloth and wood 
lingered acridly. 

‘*Mother!’’ she gasped, pushing through a 
group about the sofa. 

‘Why, Thankful, child, don’t look so white! 
Mother’s all right.’’ 

At the familiar voice, weak but cheerful, 





Thankful wavered in sudden faintness and 
would have fallen, but that a muscular arm 
| caught her. 

| **O father !’? she cried. Then she noticed that 
| his hand was done up in bandages. ‘‘Oh, your | 
| poor, blessed hand—oh, what —’’ 

‘‘Nothing, Thankful, nothing at all,’’ said | 
her father. ‘‘When mother lighted the gasoline 
stove to get lunch, something went wrong. | 
She screamed for me,—thank heaven I heard 
her first call!—and I came running in time 
to beat out the fire before it did more than 
burn her apron and dress. The boys set the 
furniture in the yard, for we were afraid the 
place would go; but we kept it to the kitchen, 
and there’s not much damage done. Mother’s 
only shocked and tired, and my hands will heal 
in no time.’’ 

It was sunset before the house was in its 
accustomed order and the busy girl had time 
to run up to her room to freshen herself for 
the supper that thoughtful neighbors had sent 
in. As she crossed the threshold, a spray of 
peach blossoms caught her attention. The 
Stevenson card had been restored to its place, 
and, tucked behind it, the flowering branch 
bloomed sweetly. 

‘*Isn’t that just like mother!’? murmured 
Thankful. ‘These little flower messages of 
hers are worth a bushel of talk.’’ 

As she unfastened her blouse, Mrs. Mason’s 
forgotten letter slipped to the floor. She picked 








it up, with an exclamation at her for- 
getfulness, and ran downstairs with 
the letter in her hand. 

‘* A note for you, mother,’’ she said, 
‘*but no wonder I for- Fal 
got it. If she wants 
you to embroider any 
more linen, you will 
have to teach me ( 
how to do it.’’ 
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small. I’m thankful that I have the promise ee ; 
of a school to teach, and that Margaret is iat 
going to have such a nice summer. I’m cs 
thankful—no, I can’t say that — ~e Pe = 
‘*Ves, you can, Miss T. Grey—you ‘ ia : 
just hold on tight a minute and see —”’ cS i 2.3 
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Mrs. Grey dropped into a chair by the 
west window and, with her fine profile in sil- 
houette against the primrose sky, read the 
letter aloud: 

Priscilla Dear: You have always done kind things 
for me, from the old Connecticut days when you 
helped me with my sums and shared your ginger- 
bread with me up to that supreme moment when 
Margaret had diphtheria and you alone of all the 
town came to help me care for her. Now, will you 
do one more thing for me? Will you lend me your 
daughter for the summer? The trip will mean so 
much more to Margaret if she has another girl with 
her, to say nothing of the pleasure Thankful’s 
happy presence would give us grown-ups. May 
she go? 

Mrs. Grey looked up with shining eyes to 
see a curiously quiet Thankful. 

‘*Isn’t it wonderful, daughter?’’ she said, in 
a low voice. 

‘*Yes, mother, it’s wonderful—but it can’t 
compare with the happiness I’m going to have 
here with you and father this summer. I know 
now there’s nothing in all the wide world I 
want so much as you two, and this dear house 
that didn’t burn down, and I am going to hang 
right on to that happiness with one hand and 
try to give some of it back with the other—if 
you know what I’m trying to.say. Not one 
inch will I go! I’ve got a lot of lost time to 
make up.’’ 

Her father’s strong face lighted and his 
clumsy, bandaged hand moved toward her. 
Perched on the arm of his chair, she patted 
the roll of cotton cautiously, as she mur- 
mured: 

‘*Poor, dear hands!’’ 

With a little sigh Mrs. Grey laid the letter 
down. 

‘*Well, I’m sorry you don’t see your way 
clear to going, for I don’t know just what I 
shall do with you this summer.’’ 

‘*TDon’t know what to do with me?’’ Thank- 
ful was bewildered. 

‘*Yes, your father and I have an invitation 
in which you are not included. Mrs. Mason 
wants me to keep their Del Monte place open 
for her mother, and they wish to consult your 
father about doing some rebuilding there while 
they are gone, but you seem rather in the way 
of our accepting. ’’ 

Her quizzical smile softened as Thankful 
dropped on her knees beside her. 

‘*Oh, if she means that, too! But would it 
be right? Could I?’ 

‘*Not another word, child. Of course you’re 
going! It’s the loveliest plan I ever heard 
of.’? 

‘*Wouldn’t such a trip help in your teach- 
ing, Thankful?’’ her father asked shrewdly. 
**Couldn’t you make geography more inter- 
esting to the youngsters if you had seen the 
places you’!l talk about ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, and English, too, and art, and, 
oh—everything! It’s a chance—but, mother, 
you’ll need me—you know you will. And think 
of clothes —’’ 

‘*Ha, that’s where I come in!’’ Mr. Grey 
chuckled happily. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you this morn- 
ing that there would be a little money for extra 
fixings???’ 

‘*You darlings — both of you!’’ Thankful’s 
voice broke. ‘‘I don’t deserve it—I don’t one 
bit! But if I do take it—if I do—you’ll 
see how much [’ll try 
to deserve it after this. 
Oh, I am so thankful 
—thankful — thankful— 
thankful !’” 

The brown head went 
down on her mother’s 
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knee, and the shadowy room was very still. 
Suddenly Thankful lifted a glowing face. Wink- 
ing off two big tears, she laughed roguishly. 





‘*O mother, I’ve just thought of something !’’ 
she cried, delighted with her idea. ‘‘ You 
will have to write me a steamer letter !’’ 


THE JITNEY FRESHMAN 
C3y Ralph D.Paine 


In Ten Chapters 


Jk search for The Yellow 
Peril had left Mr. Hosmer 
somewhat disgruntled. He 
felt annoyed at having been led on 
a wild-goose chase’ by the persua- 
sive freshman’s theories of rubber 
heels and post-office robbers. Moreover, the 
payment of that eighty dollars had been in- 
definitely postponed. But his lowness of spirits 


did not last long, for about twilight Wallace | 


came sprinting through the yard, frantically 
waving his hat. 

‘*T found the blunderbuss,’’ he shouted, ‘‘in 
a barn on a meadow farm, just below the falls 
—out on the north road!’’ 

‘*You don’t say! Now, who would ever think 
of pokin’ round there! The Geddes homestead, 
— been forsaken thirty years,— why, sakes 
alive, I cut the hay off that meadow this 
summer and baled it in the barn! Shipped it 
to Boston a fortnight ago. Lonesomest spot in 
the whole county.’’ 

‘“‘The car dropped into the cellar, and will 
you please pull her out to-morrow ?”’ 

‘*She what? Busted clean through? Do 
you take me for a wreckin’ crew or a house 
mover? How much is left of her? Enough to 
identify ?’’ 

‘¢ Plenty. The cornstalks and chaff were 
two feet deep and softened the bump. She’]l 
roll out on her own axles. Knock down a 
piece of the basement wall and hitch your 
team on with a long rope. I’ll be glad 
to pay for the job, Mr. Hosmer.’’ 

‘*Free gratis and not a cent to pay, 
son. There are times when I’m almost 
generous. I guess the repairs will be all 
you’ll want to take care of.’’ 

It was almost noon the next day when 
Mr. Hosmer’s stout horses plodded into 
Kirkwood ahead of the crippled car. Dis- 
reputable was the aspect of the ‘‘battle- 
ship’’ ; cobwebs, hay and dust covered the 
body. Besides the other damage, a front 
spring was broken and two wheels bumped 
along on ruined tires. ‘‘ All shot to pieces’’ 
was the verdict of the campus, whereupon 
Wallace vindicated his mighty pet by 
cranking the engine and informing the 
critics that it was ‘‘ unhurt below the 
water line. ’’ 

He greeted his friends jauntily, but the 
cloud of anxiety had not lifted from him. 
After his elation at finding the car, he 
realized that in one way he was no better 
off than if it had been still missing. To 
mend the wholesale damage would cost 
considerably more than the purchase 
price, and there was no money in the 
treasury to meet such an emergency as 
this. 

After he had seen the battered ‘‘battle- 
ship’’ safe into its haven in the shed, 


‘Wallace walked down through the village 


by himself. He wanted to think. 

At the bridge he paused to lean over 
the railing and watch the water swirl into 
the sluice beneath the old mill, which, for 
a hundred years, had ground corn into 
meal and apples into cider. The miller 
was also a handy man who did odd jobs 
for his neighbors, pottered in his own 
garden, and acted as sexton of his church. 

He was an odd character, the typical 
busybody of a rural community; the 
town called him Tinker Featherstone. 

Perhaps it was the dejected attitude of the 
freshman on the bridge that moved Mr. 
Featherstone to beckon from a window of the 
mill. Wallace obeyed the summons. He had 
often chatted with the miller, and thought that 
the man might have picked up some gossip 
concerning the runaway automobile. The cider 
press was idle, and the miller invited the young 
man into another room of the rickety building. 
Here was a well-equipped machine shop, with 
lathes and drills run by water power. Wallace 
showed his surprise, and Mr. Featherstone 
explained : 

‘*My father was a first-rate mechanic—he 
left me his tools, but not enough of his brains. 
I saw you go by—car pretty well bunged up. 
Excuse the question if it’s none of my busi- 
ness, but is anyone likely to get arrested for 
the crime?’’ 

‘*]’ve had no time to take up that end of it,’’ 
Wallace answered. ‘‘ At present I don’t know 
what to think or how to tackle it. Have you 
any suspicions ?’’ 

‘*Not that I could swear to in court, —there’s 
more or less talk that you can’t put your finger 
on,—some folks say one thing and some an- 
other. I’ve even heard Martin Hosmer’s hired 
man accused of settin’ out to elope with Miss 
Jane in your automobile that night, —she being 











Chapter Seven 


the car up, got scared and walked 
home again. ’’ 

‘*Too bad to spoil a good story, 
Tinker, but it’s all nonsense.’’ 

‘*T contradicted it up and down, 
having known Jane Hosmer thirty 
odd years and seen her at church every Sunday, 
rain or shine. And that hired man hasn’t got 
spunk enough to elope with his own shadow. 
What I started to speak to you about was 


| something else—I wander in my speech, but 


generally fetch round to my topic. Recollect 
the day you gave me a lift between here and 
Nottingham and wouldn’t take a cent of pay 
for it? ’Twa’n’t businesslike in you, but it 
prejudiced me in your favor. ‘One good turn 
deserves another,’ says I to my wife, ‘and that 
boy has a good heart.’ ’’ 

‘*Tt would have been a shabby trick to pass 
you in an empty car,’’ said Wallace with a 
deprecating laugh. ‘‘And you had missed the 
last train home. ’’ 

‘* Automobiles make most folks proud- 
stomached and disobligin’ to their fellow men 
that is less fortunately situated,’’ insisted Mr. 
Featherstone. ‘‘Says I to my wife, when you 
went by with that banged-up machine, ‘That 
boy has nothing in the world to earn his daily 
bread and book learnin’ by except that old 
rattletrap that he bought from Martin Hosmer, 
and now it’s all shook to smithereens.’ ’’ 

The miller paused for breath; his flow of 
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back. Allow thirty weeks of good weather, one 
dollar per week, to be credited to your account. 
In return I agree to do all necessary and need- 
ful labor on the car,—use of the machine shop 
included,—and the price is thirty dollars, me 
and my helpmeet to ride it out.’’ 

‘*You have the genius of a captain of indus- 
try!’’ cried Wallace joyfully. ‘‘It’s a bargain 
and I can see no flaw in it. But hold on! We 
can’t make tires and a new spring, and a radi- 
ator and —’’ 

‘*That stumps me,’’ admitted the crestfallen 
Mr. Featherstone. ‘‘What do you say to finding 
out for sure if it’s as bad as all that? I can 
solder and weld and tinker more’n you think. 
And there’s the lathe—and a forge in the 
corner. ’’ 

‘*Won’t you go to the shed and look the car 
over?’’ Wallace suggested. ‘‘I must stay on 
the campus this afternoon and make up an 
examination. We’ll hold a council of war to- 
night.’’ 

Mr. Featherstone agreed to inspect The Yel- 
low Peril at once. Convinced that the battle 
was half won, Wallace departed. It was for him 
to prove himself as resourceful as the talented 
man of the mill. The problem of paying for the 
labor on the car had been solved; he would 
scarcely feel the expense that the weekly trip 
of Mr. and Mrs. Featherstone would be to him. 
Suddenly he stopped short. A plan much 
larger, yet just as practicable as the miller’s 
scheme for financing his debt, had occurred to 
him. 

Wallace went whistling up the main street. 
The details of his plan would soon shape them- 
selves. He was again a manager of transpor- 
tation, about to resume traffic on the regular 
schedule. Ned Vincent was the one to enlist 
in the scheme, and Wallace detached him by 
foree from a group outside a recitation hall. 

‘*T’ve been hunting you all over the place!’ 
said Ned, who was also much excited. ‘‘ Listen, 
old man. The freshmen are with you. We held 
a sort of informal meeting. I told them that 





MR. FEATHERSTONE, EVER CURIOUS, CROSSED THE ROOM AND 
LOOKED OUT UPON THE RIVER 


words always reminded Wallace of the water 
in the sluice. h ° 

‘*Instead of lugging the car off to a garage, ’’ 
resumed Mr. Featherstone, unexpectedly arriv- 
ing at the point, ‘‘bring her down to the mill 
and let’s see what we can do. I’!l shore up the 
floor so she won’t fall through the machine 
shop. Tinker by name and tinker by trade— 
seems as if we ought to take her apart and put 
her together again without leaving any pieces 
out.’’ 

The proposal sounded so feasible that Wallace 
saw a rift jn the clouds. But when he had 





considered the matter a moment longer the | 


outlook again darkened. 

‘*1’m afraid I can’t pay you for your labor. 
It would take some time, a job as big as this, 
and I could help you only a few hours a day. 
And of course I can’t let you do it as a kind- 
ness. ’’ 

Tinker Featherstone stroked his bald pate 


and his thin features crinkled in an expression | 


of intense self-approval. ; 

‘*T got hold of the cutest idea when I saw 
you out of the window. Says I to myself, the 
boy is plucky and dead agin charity in all its 
forms—here is me that enjoys an automobile 
ride, my wife likewise, and no chance of owning 
one of the critters. Work is slack barrin’ a run 


fifteen years older than him, but worth con- | of cider. Once a week, till college closes next 


siderable property, —they ran into a tree, stove | June, you give us a free ride to Nottingham and | 


the jitney service simply had to be put on its 
feet. Some of them were for raising a fund— 
passing the hat. I sat down on that, hard. 
The poor fools meant well, but they didn’t 
know you.’”’ 

‘Tt was mighty fine and loyal of them, Ned, 
but if you will shut up for a minute and let 
me tell you something —’’ 

**Oh, won’t you keep quiet? This is a 
wonder of a proposition. I thought of it myself 
and it went with a whoop. A stock com- 
pany, Wallace, a dollar a share, open to fresh- 
men —’”’ 

‘*To take over my business and hire me to 
run it?’’ broke in the traffic magnate. ‘‘Not 
much! What’s mine is my own. You hold your 
breath for three minutes and I’ll give you a 
better one. ’’ 

‘*T finish first, you ungrateful windbag. All 
the stockholders ask is six-per-cent dividends, 
and you take the rest of the profits.’’ 

‘‘And when the company winds up its 


| affairs? What then ? Shall I be held responsible 


for the amount of capital tied up in the stock ? 
Where will the investors get off?’’ 
Ned had not thought of that. ‘‘We seem to 


have overlooked that part of the plan,’’ he ad- | 


mitted. ‘‘ You can’t be expected to run the jitney 

forever. Couldn’t you sell out to somebody 

else, with the consent of the stockholders?’ 
‘I’m not a railway,’’ said Wallace. ‘‘When 
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I’m done there will be no assets except a worn- 
out car, and no way to refund the money.’’ 

‘“Then it sounds like a tactful arrangement 
to give or lend you enough to put The Yellow 
Peril in dry -dock,’’ said Ned in some con- 
fusion. ‘‘I failed to give you credit for intelli- 
gence to see through it. Our intentions were 
the best ever.’’ J 

‘*T surely am rich in friends,’’ said Wallace, 
with feeling, ‘‘but I can’t accept this offer. 
Instead, I shall sell a ticket good for five round- 
trip rides and charge two dollars for it. If I 
can dispose of a bunch of these commutation 
tickets right away, it will enable me to buy 
what I need to fix up the car and —’’ 

‘‘Say no more. The rest of us are mere 
children,’’ interrupted Ned. ‘‘Where did you 
get that bright idea? Did it really blossom 
under your own hat?’’ 

‘*Tt budded in the noddle of my partner, 
Mr. Tinker Featherstone. ’’ 

‘*Your partner! Here, let me into the firm, 
as ticket agent, Wallace. The college press will 
print the tickets to-day as a rush order and I 
guarantee to sell fifty to-night. ’’ 

Wallace’s plan was a soundly devised com- 
mercial expedient, and the campus hailed it 
with enthusiasm. The jitney freshman found 
little time for trying to solve the mystery of 
the ‘‘battleship.’’ He was even too busy to call 
and tell Julia how much less doleful his pros- 
pects appeared, but he sent her a message by 
William. The sophomore offered to report at 
the mill and do the heavy lifting if Tinker 
Featherstone needed help. 

Julia showed little interest. Deprived of 
Wallace as a courtier, she straightway tried 
the patience of Mary Hapgood by making her- 
self more than ever attractive to Elton Griffin. 
One afternoon she accepted his invitation to 
pass an afternoon on the river, and they set 
out for the boathouse above the dam, where 
Griffin stored his handsome canoe. 

Wallace had been working industriously at 
the bench in the mill; he suddenly stared out 

of the window so intently that Mr. Feath- 
erstone, ever curious, crossed the room and 
looked out upon the river. 

‘‘Spruce young couple—don’t know as 
I noticed ’em together before,’’ said he. 
‘*Pretty girl—name of Dimmick and vis- 
itin’ for a spell at Henry Hapgood’s 
house—Henry buried his first wife and 
married again. I’m surprised to see her 
philanderin’ with that Griffin boy—the 
Dimmick girl, I mean, not Henry’s second 
wife—his folks have means and he’s ex- 
travagant. Seems as if there was talk of 
some trouble you had with him.’’ 

Wallace nodded, but did not take his 
gaze from the canoe in which Julia had 
seated herself. It hurt him a little to 
remember his own afternoon with her 
beside this same river. He was not ready 
to accuse her of disloyalty, but she knew 
that Griffin was no friend of his, and her 
brother had been outspoken in his pur- 
pose to keep her away from the sopho- 
more. The canoe drifted into the stream 
and presently slid behind the screening 
foliage. The freshman sighed as he turned 
back to his work. 

In the canoe Griffin was looking for- 
ward to a rare afternoon. Julia sat facing 
him, with her back against a cushion; 
she chatted gayly and was apparently 
enjoying the outing as much as he. 

‘“‘Why, we must have come more than 
halfway to the falls!’’ she said after a 
while. ‘‘It is hard work sending a canoe 
upstream, I know, but you do it so easily 
that you don’t seem the least bit tired. 
I suppose you have been as far as the 
gorge and those entrancing rapids lots of 
times. ’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed. By making a short port- 
age of it, you can go several miles beyond 
there in a canoe. It’s an all-day trip.’’ 

‘*Oh, that is too far for us, but do you 

think we shall have time to paddle up to the 
lower end of the falls? Are you sure it’s not 
asking too much ?’’ 

“Oh, no! An hour more will do it, unless 
you prefer to explore some of the little creeks 
that go wandering back among the farms. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps we can save them for another 
afternoon,’’ Julia answered. 

She imagined that Mr. Griffin was a little 
disturbed and that his strokes were less en- 
ergetic. She had said nothing about her 
previous visit to the gorge with Wallace San- 
ford, and she did not intend to say anything 
about it. 

‘‘Did Mary Hapgood .tell you how pictur- 
esque the rapids are?’’ Griffin asked. ‘‘It is a 
favorite spot for picnics. ’’ 

‘*Mary plans to give one in my honor,”’ said 
Julia. ‘‘It was somewhere near there that 


| Wallace Sanford found his poor old automobile, 


I believe. ’’ 

‘*So I understand, ’’ the sophomore returned, 
and as he spoke his paddle splashed awk- 
wardly. ‘‘I wonder how he ever happened to 
be rummaging round that forsaken region. 
From the river it is nothing but woods and 
run-down fields. I’d as soon think of search- 
ing a swamp. ’?’ 

‘*Tt was quite by accident, I imagine,’’ said 
Julia. ‘‘He told me the machine had fallen 
through the floor of the barn. That was why it 
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looked so dreadfully when he towed 
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distance in a few minutes. But he 





it back to town.’’ 

‘tT was sorry for the boy,’’ said 
the sophomore, ‘‘but a taste of mis- 
fortune may do him good. That 
sounds callous, but he was fright- 
fully fresh when he came to college 
—owned the place, and proposed to 
do as he pleased with it. We tamed 
him, good-naturedly of course, and 
he resented it. The other freshmen 
were spoiling him with all that 
hurrah about his jitney business. It 
demoralizes a youngster if things 
come too easy for him.’’ 

Julia glanced at the river as she 
replied with a shrug, ‘‘No doubt 
Wallace Sanford feels grateful for 
this interest in his welfare. You 
might call it an elective course in 
adversity. Girls aren’t supposed to - 
be logical, but if you carry your 
argument another step, it ought to 
do Mr. Sanford more good than any- 
thing else to have his automobile 
stolen and then to find it all smashed 
in a barn.’’ 

‘*'You’re joking!’’ hastily ex- 
claimed the sophomore, who seemed 
very much in earnest. ‘*‘That is an 
entirely different matter. ’’ 

**Indeed it is!’’ cried Julia warm- 
ly. ‘‘So very different that people 
are put in jail for such performances. 
I hope with all my heart the sheriff 
catches them. ’’ 

Griffin agreed, but seemed to find 
more pleasure in other topics, for 
Julia’s sarcasm had ruffled his ease 
of manner. Once or twice he looked at 
his watch, but she seemed oblivious 
of the hint and said nothing about 
turning the canoe downstream. 

‘*We can’t be far from that old barn where 
Wallace discovered his car,’’ she said, as they 





rounded the last bend of the river and skirted | ‘‘ 


the wide meadow below the rapids. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you like to look for it?’’ 

‘*Very interesting, but I’m afraid we ought 
to be starting home. No telling how long we 
might have to wander in those woods before 
finding it. I solemnly promised Mrs. Hapgood 
that we’d get back in time for supper. ’’ 

‘*T had no idea the afternoon was so far 
gone. The sun is still way up above the trees. 
Never mind, Mr. Griffin.’’ 

‘*T should be delighted to drive you out here 
some day,’’ he proposed rather half-heartedly. 

**How nice of you! Can’t we land and look 
at the falls for just a few minutes? I have 
been sitting still so long that my foot’s asleep.’’ 

**T’ll stop at that flat rock just ahead of us.’’ 

‘*But it looks so slippery,’ objected Julia. 
“Do you mind going a little farther—to that 
low shore this side of the dead pine? It looks 
like a bit of sandy beach.’’ 

Griffin obeyed, and drove the bow of the 
canoe up on the beach. Stepping forward he 
jumped ashore and offered his hand to Julia, 
who disembarked quite nimbly for a girl whose 
foot was taking a nap. Here, where the river 
had broken down the yellow bank and spread 
it out in a dry shoal, the sand was sniooth and 
firm, and Julia idly paused to write her name 
on it with a twig. 

‘*Tf I had a little shovel I should like to dig 
in it!’’ she gayly exclaimed. ‘‘This isn’t at all 
like the mud and clay in the cove where you 
had the rope pull. ’’ 

‘*Too bad I didn’t bring a box,’’ he replied. 
‘*We might have carried enough of it back for 
you and Mary Hapgood to play with on the 
porch. I like to please the children. ’’ 

**You are always thinking of others, I’m 
sure,’’ returned Julia. 

As Griffin walked to the canoe and pulled 
it out more securely against the tugging cur- 
rent, Julia’s bright eyes followed him: She 
was ready to begin the return voyage. Her 
companion.steadied the skittish craft until she 
was safely snuggled among the cushions, after 
which he shoved off. Julia still scanned the 
little beach as if to be sure of finding it again. 

‘*You were so thoughtful of me that you 
splashed right into the water and spoiled the 
polish on your tan shoes,’’ said she. 

‘*Pooh, they’re an old pair! They are so 
easy for canoeing and tramping.’’ 

‘*'You wore them at the rope pull,’’ she 
quickly responded. ‘‘It seems odd that I should 
have noticed them, but I had my camera there 
and was about to snap a picture when the 
sophomores gave a tremendous heave and you 
fell down and your feet flew in the air. It was 
very funny, for the camera happened to be 
aimed straight at you and I was only a few 
yards away. And when the film was developed, 
that exposure consisted mostly of Mr. Griffin 
and his conspicuous feet. You know how ab- 
surdly things are thrown out of focus when 
the lens is too near them.’’ 

The sophomore laughed heartily, and Julia 
promised him a print from the negative. 

‘*T notice that you wear rubber heels,’’ she 
added. ‘‘My brother always has them put on 
his shoes. He is always telling me that they are 
ever so much safer and more comfortable.’’ 

‘*Indeed they are,’’ the sophomore said. ‘‘I 
advise you to try them for walking. ’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











CBy George Allan England 


LL right, then!’’ exclaimed Carr. ‘‘ I 
guess you’!ll do. You’ll have to. Burke’s 
with the gang over at the drive on 

Kenduskeag, and you’re the only other man 

at the yards here that I’d trust with that 

engine. I’d go myself, but with this high 
water still rising I can’t leave. So it’s up to 
you, Ben. Can you start in half an hour?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’? Ben Wilson answered promptly. 
“*T’ll be ready any time the launch and the 
dynamite are.’’ 

‘*Pack some grub and be back here at 10.15 
sharp,’’ said the superintendent, glancing at 
his watch. ‘The first run of timber may be 
along almost any time now. If we don’t want 
trouble, we’ve got to get those flashboards off 
Burnt Stick Portage Dam the quickest we 
know how!’? 

Ben’s blue eyes sparkled as he strode off 
among the piles of pulp wood toward the 
shacks where the crew lived, to prepare for 
the long and dangerous trip down the snaking 
reaches of the Mooselook. 

Carr gazed for a moment critically after the 
athletic figure of his new eighteen-year-old 
assistant; then, frowning slightly, he turned 
away to bid old Uncle Hamlin get the launch 
into shape and to make ready the high explo- 
sive. 

‘*Tt’s certainly taking a chance, just at this 
time !’’? muttered the superintendent. ‘‘ But— 
well—it’s the boy’s try-out. Has he the stuff 
in him? We’ll see—we’ll see!’’ 

At half past twelve that afternoon Ben 
reached the rapids above Burnt Stick. The 
engine had worked perfectly. He deftly guided 
the launch through the white water round 
Mollyhocket Point; the purring exhaust of the 
two cylinders made music to his ears. Pres- 
ently he shut off the battery and, drifting 
with the current of the swollen river, swung 
out into the artisclal storage lake above the 
dam. 

Already a @emning roar, a dull and vibrant 
booming, drifted upwind to his ears. It seemed 
to fill earth and sky. At the other end of the 
lake, three quarters of a mile below, rose a 
shimmering, waving veil of mist, where the 
tremendous forty-foot torrent of clear green 
water boiled over upon the apron of the) 


“Well, there it is!’? he said to himself. | 
‘*Pretty quick run, all right. I guess if the 
super knew I’d made it before one o’clock, 
he’d think I was going some.’’ 

Getting out the dynamite that he had 
brought to work with, he prepared the cartridge 
for its task of destruction. 

The process, occasionally used in the lumber 
regions, for blowing off the flashboards of a 
dam in case of a sudden freshet, in order to 
protect the main structure by draining away 
part of the water, is simple. A dynamite car- 
tridge is suspended from a wooden cross frame 
and the charge is allowed to float down with 
the current. Sometimes the charge is exploded 
by a long wire and an electric spark controlled 
from the boat. Sometimes a detonating charge 
is used, to be set off on contact with the boards 
along the top of the dam. 

In the present case, Carr had decided that 
the detonating charge would be simpler, and 
that it would have fewer risks. 

When Ben had made sure that the ugly- 
looking cartridge swung clear and that the 








fulminate. was properly placed, he carefully 
laid the crossed sticks into the current that 
bore down the middle of the lake and pushed 
them away from the launch. 

Then, remembering what Carr had told him 
about keeping clear of the dam,—the farther 
from it the better,—he started the motor and 
began to turn upstream in a wide curve. 

But suddenly he uttered a sharp cry of 
astonishment and stared down the lake in 
horror. Stopping the engine, he sat there for 
a@ moment, with all his attention riveted on 
what he saw. 

As the launch had circled, it had disclosed 
what lay behind a wooded point near the dam. 
There, less than a hundred yards above the 
dam, a canoe was anchored. In it sat two men, 
tishing! 

Ignoring the signs tacked on scores of trees 
about the spot, they had ventured out upon 
this dangerous body of water. There they sat 
serenely fishing, while the annihilating charge 
of dynamite drifted down upon them! 

Who they were or whence they had come 
Ben had no idea. All he knew was that if he 
did not warn and rescue them in some way 
they must inevitably be caught in the explo- 
sion and shattered into bits, or else be sucked 
down to instant death in the surging maelstrom 
below the dam. 

Setting both hollowed palms to his mouth, 
he shouted with the full strength of his lungs: 

‘* Back, there! Go—back—on shore!’ 

Then he waved his arms in the direction of 
the land. 

A derisive jeer came faintly back to him, 
and one of the men mockingly waved his 
cap. 

Ben saw that it was useless to try to warn 
those city men or to drive them off. Nothing 
remained except to pursue the cartridge. That 
deadly thing, tugged by the strong undercur- 
rent, had already floated a long distance away 
from him. There was no time to lose. He 
turned on the switch. Then, seizing the start- 
ing crank, he clapped it on the shaft, and flung 
all his strength upon the handle. 

Snap ! 

The pin, broken at a flaw by the sudden, 
tremendous strain upon it, spun across the 


| boat and jingled down against the side. Ben’s 


hand struck the bottom grating with fearful 
force, but he never even felt the pain. For 


| now the engine was worth no more than so 
{much junk! It was impossible to start it by 


throwing the wheel by hand. Ben had often 
tried that before, and failed. 

Up he stood, wild-eyed, trembling and pale. 

‘*The oars!’’ he gasped. On his knees he 
fell, pawing for them under the seat.Old Uncle 
Hamlin had forgotten to put them in! 

‘*T’m—drifting down, too!’’ he said aloud. 
‘*In afew minutes we’ll all be dead together !’” 

What would he not have given to have had 
a cartridge with an electric wire attached! 
Now, with no way to stop or to control the 
terrific explosive, he felt himself lost. 

Across the shining surface of the lake he 
could still see the crossed sticks as they floated 
ever farther ahead of the drifting launch. What 
should he do? 

By abandoning all efforts to save the tres- 
passers he could easily save his own life. The 
western shore of the lake was no more than 
two hundred yards away. He could swim that 








could never, on account of the thick 
tangles of brush, reach the dam in 
time to prevent the catastrophe. On 
the other shore was the Portage trail, 
down which he could run in five 
minutes ; but that shore was a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

Should he save himself, or try to 
save those jibing fishermen? He de- 
cided instantly. Stripping off his 
coat and tearing off his shoes, he 
sprang to the rail of the launch and 
leaped far over the side. 

With a tremendous splash he 
struck the water, plunged clean un- 
der and came up ten feet away. 

Striking out vigorously he headed 
straight down the lake in pursuit of 
the dynamite. 

Caught in the first strong tug of 
the surface current, Ben knew that 
he was traveling fast. The spruces 
on the nearer bank slid rapidly past 
him. Then a suction like that of the 
outer eddies of a whirlpool began to 
pull at his legs. The waters moved 
in oily swirls, unnaturally smooth, 
with here an upbubbling break that 
betokened the tremendous forces be- 
low. 

Yet he swam strongly forward. 
Flinging himself shoulders free at 
every stroke, he cleft the surface. 
The drifting crosspieces were now 
much nearer. Catching his breath, 
he shouted once more at the men in 
the canoe. 

Astonished and alarmed, they were 
at last hauling up their anchor stone. 
Now they were swinging the canoe 
round. A plan suddenly flashed into 
his mind. 

‘*Help! Help!’? he screamed, and splashed 
the water violently, as if he were exhausted 
and drowning. 

The ruse served its purpose. For now the 
men, laying to their paddles, began to breast 
the current and head toward him. Up the lake 
they crept, every moment farther from the 
dam. Once more Ben shouted. More eagerly 
than ever he struck out for that elusive, deadly 
frame, now only a hundred feet ahead. 

But now a twisting eddy slued him round. 
He fought it like a living foe, but it proved 
too strong. It drew him back and down; his 
head went under. When he came up again, 
confused, half blinded, his sense of direction 
was gone. He struck out, but as he cleared 
his eyes of water, he saw that he was making 
toward the bank. 

Loud in his ears boomed the thunder of the 
flood pouring over the dam. Faster, faster still 
the current sucked him along. Terror struck 
him. He knew that now he could not reach 
the dynamite, and that, even if he could, it 
would do no good. 

‘*No time now to—get that fulminate off!’’ 
he panted. ‘*The shore! I’ve got to reach it!’’ 

As he flung himself desperately toward the 
shore a cry rang over the seething spume. 

‘*Hold up a minute longer !’’ 

Panting, gasping, he struggled. His strength, 
of which he had been so confident, seemed to 
fail rapidly in that cold, green, cruel water. 
But he fought grimly on. A languor, a numb- 
ing weakness, began to possess him. Counting 
his strokes, timing them to keep them slow 
and effective, he wallowed slowly forward. 

Then he heard the voice again. He heard a 
swash and dip of foaming paddles. The long, 
green body of the canoe loomed up before 
him. 

‘*Help!’’ he gasped, this time in earnest. 

He gripped the gunwale. But one of the 
men beat him off with the flat of his blade. 

‘*No, no! Not there!’’? shouted the man. 
‘*Grab the stern! You’ll swamp us!’’ 

Ben had just enough strength and self- 
control left to obey. The canoe slid past and 
his fingers clutched the stern. Spent, he hung, 
gulping, choking, ‘breathless. 

‘*Shore! Quick !’’ the second man cried, and 
they bent to their paddles. 

For a time Ben, clinging tight, knew little 
what happened. But presently the canoe en- 
tered shoal water over which arched friendly 
firs and spruces. 

Then a terrific crash shattered the sky. 
Echoes flung themselves back from the wooded 
mountains. A curtain of water surged high 
above the dam, and then, in a smother of 
spray, dropped back. 

Both canoeists started violently, and capsized 
their craft. Then, draggled, half stunned, spent, 
they and Ben crawled up the bank just in 
time to escape the frothing wave of the back- 
wash that spread across the lake as a hundred 
thousand tons of water, suddenly released, 
leaped down the jagged gorge below. 

The two men that Ben saved were Joel 
Harrington and Edward Potter, both of New 
York. Potter was a director in the very com- 
pany upon whose property he and Harrington 
were trespassing. The handsome gold watch 
that Ben carries bears both men’s names en- 
graved upon the inner case, together with 
Ben’s own name and the brief inscription: 


Burnt Stick Portage, 
May 17, 1916. 
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LET US OVER HERE BE’ THANKFUL THAT 
WE CAN HELP THOSE OVER THERE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


IND gives a man the power to do things ; 
character does things. 


Who does one useful Thing you cannot do, 
For that alone deserves Respect from you. 


EVENTY times seven attempts is not 
failure, but the habit that brings success. 
N spite of the ‘‘Safety-First’’ crusade, about 
10,000 persons were killed and nearly 
200,000 injured in railway accidents in the 
United States last year—a large increase in 
both classes over the year before.. But of the 
killed only 300 were passengers. About 3000 
were employees and nearly 7000 were tres- 
passers. 
E get a better idea of the problems of our 
army in France when we understand 
that besides: the battlefields France provides 
for them virtually nothing except air and 
water. Everything that our soldiers eat, wear 
or use—even the railways to transport them 
and their supplies—has to be shipped from the 
United States. PS 
HE late fall offers better opportunities to 
plough big gardens and to dig over little 
ones than the early spring will. According to 
the best estimates obtainable, the emergency 
war gardens of 1917 numbered about 3,000, 000, 
with a total area of 1,150,000 acres, but they 
should be more numerous and larger in 1918. 
‘There is no lack of back yards, vacant lots and 
hitherto untilled suburban tracts. 
F you should raise forty-two bushels of po- 
tatoes on a quarter of an acre, or even on 
half an acre, you would probably feel well 
satisfied. A Kansas City man has a plot of 
ground smaller than the ordinary family sit- 
ting room, but he says that on it he raised 
forty-two bushels of potatoes this year. He 
built a pen eight feet square and eight feet 
high, which he filled with alternate layers of 
loam and manure, and planted potatoes in 
the layers of loam. The sides of the pen were 
of loose construction, and through the open- 
ings the potato tops grew. 
LREADY the war has brought a new 
fraternal organization: into being — the 
Fathers and Brothers of Our Soldiers and 
Sailors. Although its chief purpose will be to 
direct attention to the needs of soldiers’ de- 
pendents, it will take a social form and be 
organized in lodges, the first one of which 
has been established in Cleveland, Ohio. Thus 
is added another to the long list of associations 
that owe their origin to war—the Society of 
the Cincinmati, the Loyal Legion, the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the many groups 
of sons or daughters of one thing or another. 
ECRETARY McADOO has pointed out 
that in the Civil War, when the country 
had bank resources of only $1,500,000,000, it 
had little difficulty in raising $3,000,000,000 by 
the sale of bonds. On that basis, since the 
present bank resources of the country are 
$36, 000, 000, 000, it could raise $72, 000, 000, 000 in 
government loans if so vast a sum—far more 
than the war expenses of all the belligerent 
powers in the past three years—should be 
needed to carry the war to a successful con- 
clusion. Of course, no one wants to see any- 
thing of the kind, but the comparison shows 
what we could do if we had to. 
HE voluntary action of our 693 railways in 
uniting in one noncompetitive continental 
system for the period of the war has accom- 


plished remarkable results. The elimination | 


of all non-essential passenger trains has saved | 





tons of coal a year for immensely important 
freight service. The increase alone in the 
quantity of freight carried by our railways in 
May, 1917, over that carried in May two years 
ago, equaled the combined freight traffic of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany and 
Austria. 
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THANKSGIVING 


"Tain year we cannot have a jolly Thanks- 
giving. We shall sit down at a more 
scantily furnished table, and at a table, 
too, from which we shall miss one or two 
young faces—sons or nephews who are per- 
haps at a training camp, perhaps in France. 

Yet to few of us will Thanksgiving seem 
meaningless, a day on which for once we 
have nothing to be thankful for. We know that 
that is not true. We are thankful that by as 
much as our Thanksgiving feast is diminished 
the cheer of our own and our allies’ soldiers is 
increased. We are thankful for the fat acres 
and the rich mines and the broad forests of our 
land, which have enabled us to pour into the 
distressed countries of our friends an unprec- 
edented flood of money and supplies. We are 
very glad that God has given us so much to 
give to the brave long line of men who have 
put their bodies between us and the maniac 
nation that threatens the world. 

But there is something much greater than 
our ability to be generous for which we are 
thankful. It is the spirit of the naticn. It is in- 
flamed by no jingoism ; it talks no highfalutin 
talk; it does not boast; it shows no unwhole- 
some excitement. After three years of earnest 
thought it has recognized a duty and reached a 
decision. Now it is acting as any strong, honest 
man will act when any duty, no matter how 
hard, confronts him. Uncle Sam has an air of 
great resolution, a dignity of bearing, a self- 
possessed silence, a certain sternness of visage, 
that make him seem every inch a man. 

Weare thankful, too, for our sons. The moral 
meanings of the war are very clear in their 
youthful hearts. We all know the young recruit 
of many a previous war—a happy youngster 
caught by the rattle of the drums, by the glitter 
of gold lace, by the lure of stirring romance. 
The recruits of 1917 are not of his kind; they 
go willingly and understandingly, because they 
know that otherwise the world will no longer 
be a place in which free men can live. They 
have the patriotism, not of boys, but of men. 

These things uplift our hearts. 


o 9 


THE CRISIS 


T may be that when the history of the war 
] comes to be written the closing days of 
October, 1917, will be looked upon as the 
beginning of the critical period. The victory of 
the Austro-German armies along the Isonzo 
has made open warfare possible on the western 
front for the first time since the British and 
French rolled back the first great German offen- 
sive and pinned the enemy down to its line of 
trenches from the Vosges to the sea. What use 
the Germans or the Allies make of that oppor- 
tunity may determine the issue of the war. 

The first news of the Italian defeat came as 
a staggering blow to the Allied nations. The 
great successes that Cadorna’s armies had won 
in the face of extraordinary obstacles had given 
us all confidence in their ability to hold the 
Austrians at bay and, as their supply of am- 
munition increased, to push their way on to 
Trieste or even to Laibach on the road to 
Vienna. The military collapse of Russia has 
enabled Germany to come to the relief of its 
hard-pressed ally, and the skill of the German 
General Staff has been equal to the task set 
before it. 

It is useless to minimize the seriousness of 
the first defeat. Thousands of men and hun- 
dreds of guns were lost, and all the territory 
won by two years of hard and bloody fighting 
had to be given up. But the campaign was not 
lost. The Italian armies reformed ; undismayed 
and strengthened by the support that France 
and England can give them, they may yet re- 
deem themselves. They have an opportunity 
to win at the Piave River or the Brenta a 
victory that will do more to end the war than 
months of arduous trench fighting. 

On the other hand, the Germans have their 
chance, too. Another crushing defeat might so 
far exhaust Italy as to make it a negligible 
figure in the war. Germany is playing its last 
trump card in land warfare. If it can put Italy 
out as it has put out Russia and the Balkan 
nations, it can then mass the entire strength of 
itself and its allies on the western front, and 
perhaps force a peace that will give it most of 


about twenty million miles of train service a | |the objects for which it went to war. More: if 
year, and released thousands of locomotives | it can find the men, it might threaten France 
and train crews and more than a million! with invasion along its southeastern frontier. 





It is clear that the Allied statesmen and mil- 
itary chiefs understand the critical nature of 
the situation. They are hurrying men and 
guns into Italy, and it is suggested that as 
winter closes in on Flanders there may be a 
shifting of strength to the Italian front, and 
a campaign there that will go far toward de- 
ciding the war. For Austria can stand a defeat 
in the open field no better than Italy, if in- 
deed so well, and the loss of Austria would be 
quite as serious a blow to Germany as the 
loss of Italy would be to the Allies. 

To us here in America the lesson of the 
moment is plain. We must strain every nerve 
to give our allies what help we can in this 


great crisis. We cannot, it is true, do all we|- 


should like to do,—all that we are ready to 
do,—because we have not enough ships. Not 
until the middle of next summer at the earliest 
shall we be able to transport and maintain 
really large numbers of troops. Meanwhile, we 
must bend all our energies to the unremitting 
building of ships; there have been far too 
many delays already. Henceforth interference 
with the shipbuilding programme, whether by 
strikes or by squabbles, must not be tolerated. 


oe ¢ 
THE UNAWAKENED 


"Toe other day an item appeared in one of 
our daily papers that was widely copied. 
It was the discovery by a Liberty-Loan 
worker of a woman scarcely twenty miles 
from Washington who did not know that 
America is at war—much less that we had 
been at war for six months. She was, the 
story said, a farmer’s wife living in a comfort- 
able house. But she had four little children, 
and they and her housework left her no time 
for reading, no time for ‘‘getting out.’? When 
the visitor spoke of the war, the woman sup- 
posed that she meant the Spanish War of her 
childhood. 

Impossible? No, not impossible. There are 
probably not a few isolated and overworked 
women in the country who are as ignorant as 
she of the hour that has come to America. 
The concern of America is not for such as she; 
a mother caring for little children is doing 
the greatest work in the world. But there are 
others, women and girls, intelligent, educated, 
enthusiastic, often honestly believing them- 
selves to be patriots, who in their souls are still 
almost as unawakened as the tired mother on 
her farm. They are the girls and women who, 
while the world is in agony and men and 
women by the thousands are laying down their 
lives, have not yet learned the first letter of 
the supreme word ‘‘sacrifice.’’ They may go up 
and down the streets with brilliant knitting 
bags ; they may be working indefatigably upon 
committees, or pleading for Liberty Loans, 
or serving refreshments to men in khaki and 
blue—and yet not touch with the tips of their 
fingers the great word ‘‘patriot.’’ For patriot- 
ism and sacrifice are but two aspects of the 
same thing. 

‘*How many sweaters have you knit?’’ one 
woman asked another. ‘‘I’ve knit twelve. ’’ 

‘*T’m afraid I’m too poor a knitter to help 
that way,’’ the other replied. ‘‘I’m trying to 
do my part through food conservation. ’’ 

** And you do not knit at all!’’ was the 
scornful exclamation. 

Yet the facts are these: The first woman 
was a natural knitter—she enjoyed the work, 
and she had done only what she liked to do. 
She had absolutely refused to restrict her table 
in any degree. The second, who could not knit, 
talked the matter over with her family. They 
did not like corn meal, and they did like meat; 
but if Mr. Hoover said that they ought to eat 
corn meal, then that family was going to eat 
it. So their menu ran: corn meal every morn- 
ing, no butter, limited sugar, one meatless day. 
She had. nothing to show for it—that house- 
keeper ; but—which was the patriot? 

To serve on committees, which we enjoy, 
and to refuse to do the other thing, which we 
do not enjoy; to get up entertainments for 
our soldiers, but deny ourselves no pleasure or 
luxury; to buy Liberty Bonds and at the same 
time buy more than our share of sugar or 
coal—women who do those things, no matter 
how indefatigable their industry, are still fail- 
ing their country in its great hour. 


o ¢s 


BRAZIL, TOO 


RAZIL has joined the long list of coun- 
B tries at war with Germany. Like other 

nations, it found itself no longer able 
passively to endure the disregard of its ‘rights 
and the destruction of its ships; therefore it 
put itself on the right side. It can, of course, 
make only a nominal entry into the great war, 
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for it can furnish neither men nor ships; nor 
has it money enough materially to aid the 
Allies. 

Nevertheless, the event is significant. It gives 
one more vote to the great majority of nations 
who hold that the Allies are right and that 
Germany is wrong. It is an influential vote, 
too, for Brazil represents nearly one half of the 
entire population of South America. Further- 
more, by the regulation of its trade it automat- 
ically becomes a partner and assistant in the 
important work of helping friends and hurting 
enemies—a change in its relation to current 
events that will be advantageous to itself as 
well as to the countries that need its products. 
The resolution of Brazil is peculiarly inter- 
esting and important to the United States. 
How patiently we have tried by word and 
deed to convince the people of South America 
that we have no evil designs on their inde- 
pendence or on their territory! How often 
have we pointed out to them that we are not 
guarding them against European aggression 
for the sake of dominating or annexing them! 
The experience of the last two or three years 
has done much to dissipate their suspicion. It 
has also given us ground for more than a suspi- 
cion that the ill will that we encountered there 
was purposely created by agents of the Great 
Intriguer. However that may be, increasing 
harmony of action and international sympathy 
have resulted from their discovery that all of 
us in this hemisphere have common interests, 
and that we look with like sentiments of horror 
upon the sinister plans of Germany and are 
equally resolved to defeat them. The more 
intimately and cordially we can act with the 
South American republics the more certainly 
shall we be friends and work together without 
jealousy or covetousness for the good of all. 


oe 


STAY IN SCHOOL 


ROM all parts of the country come re- 

ports of a greatly decreased school attend- 

ance in all grades above the grammar. 
The older boys have left the schools and gone 
to work. 

No doubt the temptation is strong. Jobs have 
never been so easy to get or wages so high, 
even for unskilled labor. Voluntary enlistments 
and the draft have drained the country of great 
numbers of young men who were at work, and 
the necessity of manufacturing immense quan- 
tities of supplies in the shortest possible time 
has used up the usual surplus of unemployed 
older men. No wonder the boy says, ‘‘Now is 
my chance! Let me make hay while the sun 
shines!’’ 

But tempting as the opportunities seem, they 
are more or less deceptive, for they wear the 
cloak of an inflated prosperity. While the boy 
of grammar-school or high-school age is at 
work, other young men, but little older, are 
getting in the army and the navy a training 
that teaches them the value of discipline, that 
gives play to all the energy and ambition that 
they have, and that offers splendid rewards for 
resourcefulness and initiative. Many of them 
are already highly trained in chemistry, me- 
chanics, engineering, transportation, manufac- 
turing or some other branch of industry, and 
others are getting the training under the 
hardest but greatest of masters. 

Then, by and by, will come the end of the 
war ; and when the wheels of peaceful industry 
begin once more to turn, the cry will go up for 
highly trained men—educated men and those 
who have technical knowledge. The ‘‘shaking- 
down’’ process that will follow will set the law 
of gravitation at naught, for it is the light 
weights that will go to the bottom, and the 
heavy weights that will go to the top—and stay 
there. 

How will it seem to the boy who leaves school 
now, and who in five years has cooled and 
solidified into some industrial cranny, to find 
himself forced out by a younger man who 
knows more because he has had a better educa- 
tion? What are the few poor immediate dollars 
worth beside the larger although later success? 

The best advice that anyone can give a boy 
to-day is, Stay in school, and work as you 
would work if you were in the trenches! 


aa" 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On No- 
vember 3 the President made public a body 

of regulations that gives the Food Administrator 
increased authority over wholesalers, jobbers, 
storage houses, grain elevators, and retail dealers 
doing more than one hundred thousand dollars’ 
business a year. Dealers who do not obey the 
regulations of the Food Administrator can bé 
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punished by the loss of their licenses to do 
business. —— The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion has ordered seventy eight-thousand-ton 
vessels from the American International Cor- 
poration. They are to be completed before the 
end of next year.——The Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board has issued a uniform mini- 
mum wage scale for the Pacific Coast yards; 
the labor leaders of the region professed dis- 
satisfaction with its terms. ——Final figures 
show $4,617,532,000 subscribed to the Second 
Liberty Loan. ° 


HE ELECTIONS.—On November 6 

Judge John F. Hylan, Tammany, was 
elected mayor of New York over Mayor 
Mitchel, Fusion, Morris Hillquit, Socialist, 
and W. M. Bennett, Republican. The State of 
New York carried the woman suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment by a majority of nearly 
100,000. In Ohio a similar amendment was 
beaten; the vote on a prohibitory amendment 
was very close, and the result was in doubt 
when this record closed. A prohibitory amend- 
ment submitted to the voters of New Mexico 
was carried. In Chicago an anti-war Socialist 
ticket was heavily defeated. 

e 

ECLINE IN STOCKS.— Heavy selling 

of securities in the stock market from 
November 1 onward brought stock prices to 
the lowest point in twenty years. The gov- 
ernors of the exchange are exercising a super- 
vision over ‘‘short selling’’ by requiring all 
members of the exchange to give the names of 
customers for whom stocks are ‘‘borrowed’”’ in 
the process of making short sales. 


e 

USSIA.—On November 1 Premier Keren- 

ski issued a statement to the press in 
which he said that, although Russia had no 
intention of making peace or withdrawing from 
the war, it was true that the country found 
itself exhausted by the strain.of the war and 
by its tremendous losses, and that for the pres- 
ent the other allied nations must bear the 
burden, and do what they could to help Russia 
again to-its feet.——The municipal elections 
almost everywhere resulted in the defeat of 
the Bolsheviki, or radical, candidates. It is 
estimated that the party cast only about five 
per cent of the total vote. —— The Provisional 
Parliament also proved to be nearly evenly 
divided between the Socialist and Conservative 
parties, and was certainly beyond the control 
of the extreme radicals. The radicals, disap- 
pointed in their hope of getting hold of the 
government by the will of the people, deter- 
mined to take control of the revolution by 
foree. On November 7 armed detachments 
acting under the orders of the Bolsheviki 
committee seized the state bank and other 
public buildings in Petrograd, and, supported 
by the Petrograd garrison, declared that the 
government headed by Kerenski was deposed. 
The Bolsheviki leaders announced that they 
intended to negotiate for immediate peace with 
Germany. 3 





HE GERMAN CRISIS.— Count Hert- | 

ling, after consultation with the leading | 
members of the Reichstag majority, accepted | 
the Chancellorship on November 1. He is also | 
to serve as Prussian premier, although he is a | 
Bavarian. That is said to be in deference to | 
the wishes of the ‘Reichstag leaders, and it) 
is significant that, although Count Hertling is | 
opposed to a parliamentary government for 


Germany, he has felt obliged to assure himself | . 


of the support of the Reichstag before taking 
office. Dr. Helfferich, the Vice Chancellor, has 
resigned and is to be succeeded by Herr von 
Payer, who is described as a ‘‘ Progressive. ’’ 
Adm. von Capelle’s resignation as Minister 
of Marine was not accepted by the Emperor. 
e 
LAND.—The constitution for the pro- 
posed Kingdom of Poland drawn up by 
the regency council provides that the royal 
house must be Catholic in religion, and that 
the king must be in continual residence at 
Warsaw, and not the ruler of any other state. 
—The council announced the formation of 
a cabinet headed by Count Tarnowski von 
Tarnow, but it was said later that the German 
authorities had refused to concur in the selec- 
tion of Tarnowski as premier. 
e 
HINA AND JAPAN.—On November 6 
the Department of State announced that 
Baron Ishii and Secretary Lansing had signed 
an agreement by which the United States 
recognized Japan’s special interests in China, 
and both countries reaffirmed the ‘‘open-door’’ 
policy so far as commercial relations with 
China were concerned. The agreement is ex- 
pected to remove the last sources of misunder- 
standing between Japan and the United States. 


RAZIL.—Following Brazil’s declaration of 

war against Germany, it was reported that 
the German residents in southern Brazil had 
risen, and by one means or another were 
fomenting disorder and preventing railway 
communication between Rio de Janeiro and 
Rio Grande do Sul.—President Braz asked 
the Congress to authorize the internment of 
German subjects and the control of German 





banks and commercial firms by the government. 


THE GREAT WAR 


(From November 1 to November 7) 


The eyes of the world remained fixed on 


Italy. By November 3 it was announced that | | 


Gen. Cadorna had withdrawn all his forces 
behind the Tagliamento River, and that the 
morale of his army was unimpaired. Berlin, 
however, declared that nearly two hundred 
thousand Italian prisoners had been taken since 
October. 24, which, if true, means that the 
defeat on the Isonzo was even more costly than 
it at first appeared. 

French and British reinforcements, chiefly 
consisting of artillery, were hurried into Italy 
to stiffen the Italian line, and it was also said 
that additional German troops were being 
dispatched to the Friuli front and to the 
Trentino, from which the Central Powers may, 
if they are strong enough, launch a blow that 
would outflank all Cadorna’s positions and 
compel him to give up all Venetia and fall 
back to the Brenta River, if not to the Mincio 
and the Po. The Italian defensive positions in 
the Trentino are, however, strongly held. 

On November 5 Berlin announced and Rome 
admitted that the Germans had forced a cross- 
ing of the Tagliamento near Pinzano, and the 
next day it was added from Rome that the 
Italian army was withdrawing all along 
the line, probably to the Piave River, which is 
twenty - five miles behind the Tagliamento. 
Gen. von Below is in chief command of the 
German field forces. 

Mr. Lloyd George and M. Painlevé went to 
Rome on November 4 to consult with the 
Italian government; it is possible that some 
arrangement for a unified supreme command 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic may be the 
outcome of the conference. 

Asa logical result of Gen. Pétain’s successful 
smash at the German lines south of Laon, the 
Crown Prince on November 1 withdrew his 
forces along the line of the Chemin des Dames 
behind the Ailette River. The retreat sur- 
rendered territory a mile or more in depth for 
a distance of twelve miles. The British made 
another sharp and successful thrust on Novem- 
ber 6, and took the village of Passchendaele, 
the last point on the low ridge that commands 
the plain of Flanders. Their advance at last 
begins seriously to menace the German hold 
on the Belgian coast. 

The first American soldiers to be killed and 
captured in the trenches were attacked by a 
superior number of German troops in the 
region of Lunéville near the Lorraine frontier. 
Three were killed and twelve captured. 

London reported that in taking Beersheba, 
Gen. Allenby captured eighteen hundred 
Turkish prisoners. On November 7 the British 
drove the Turks out of Gaza on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and pushed their lines north of 
both Gaza and Beersheba. 

On November 3 a British naval squadron 
operating in the Kattegat, between Sweden and 
Denmark, sunk the German commerce raider 
Crocodile, the auxiliary cruiser Marie and nine 
patrol boats. The British lost no vessels and 
few if any men. This is the first time that 
British destroyers have penetrated so far 
toward the Baltic Sea. 
London also reported that 
a German ‘“‘ electrically 
controlled’’ torpedo boat 
had been sunk off the 
Belgian coast. 

Twelve British aéro- 
planes made a raid on 
Kaiserslautern in Bava- 
ria, where there is a muni- 
tions factory. Bombs were 
dropped on Pirmasens, 
another Bavarian town. 

The German submarines sunk twelve British 
and two Italian ships during the week. ——The 
American transport Finland, returning from 
France, was torpedoed and nine men were 
killed, but the ship was not sunk. The Ameri- 
can patrol boat Alcedo was torpedoed and sunk. 

The American delegates to the allied con- 
ference in Paris, headed by Col. E. M. House 
and Gen. Bliss, chief of the army staff, arrived 
safely in England. 

Norway has protested to Berlin concerning 
the sinking of Norwegian ships on October 17 
and the conduct of the Germans in shelling 
Norwegian sailors who took to their lifeboats. 
The note declared that Germany’s persistent 
violation of the laws of humanity makes it 
necessary for Norway to ask the protection of 
Germany’s enemies. 

The ministry of Radoslavoff in Bulgaria 
came within nine votes of losing a vote of con- 
fidence on November 1. The opposition declared 
that the government was unduly subservient 
to German and Austrian interests, and that it 
made Bulgaria a military vassal of Germany. 

It became known that M. Ribot’s resignation 
as Foreign Minister of France followed his 
brusque refusal to consider a proposal from 
influential sources in Germany to negotiate on 
the basis of a German evacuation of Belgium 
and the restoration of Alsace- Lorraine to 
France, if Germany were permitted to com- 
pensate itself at Russia’s expense. M. Ribot 
regarded the offer as a trap, but the Socialists 
were offended because he did not permit it to 
be laid before the Chamber of Deputies. 
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Reflections that show Tire Chains as 
the only real dependable device for 
the prevention of skidding, do not 
come to some motorists until their 
bare rubber tires skid and carry them 
upon the rocks of disaster. 

How strange it is that some men are 
never guided by the experience of 
others.. They read the newspaper 
Weed Tire Chains pewssen 


Casualty and Surety 
artfor 





automobile insurers, after long experi 
ng automobile accident claims, strongly saul the use of Tire Chains on 

© automobile they insure. The Aatae Life Insurance Company, The Aetna 

pany an 

of ‘d, Conn., now print on their automobile 

mation that’ Tire "Chains are the only real dependable device for the preven- 

tion of skidding. Could anyone imagine a stronger endorsement? 


Weed Chains on Your Tires Reflect Your Prudence and Intelligence 
AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT Xe/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety Chain 
to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 





Reflections After The Skidding Aadibints: 


accounts of disastrous skidding acci- 
dents caused by lack of Tire Chains, 
but they do not heed the warning. 
They wait until the skidding of their 
own bare rubber tires results in death, 
injury or car-damage before they real- 
ize that tires are safe on wet-slippery- 
skiddy roads only when encased in 
Tire Chains. 


and vast ience in hand- 


Automobile Insurance Company 
icies the vital infor 















The man in front is the owner. 


he has protected his car. 


and lasts and lasts and lasts without them. 


FOR USES WHICH INVITE DECAY 
a YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON, 
“4II-HEART” WOOD. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Ce your Cypress by the Cypress Arrow. 


Ss c 
™ A 
‘Trane Moan Res U.S. Pet. Ormce 


Look for this on every board or 
bundle offered as Cypress. It 
identifies the TIDE-WATER 
product, the true“ Wood Eternal.” 


AND SPECIFY “*ALL-HEART” 


The Cypress “Pergola-Garage”’ 


Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t. (Is it?) 


He looks well satisfied with the fact 
that he has enhanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that 


The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to 
send you, with our compliments, and with no obligation at all, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24x 36 in.) 


including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build 
from. Perhaps you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 
It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. 
do so, of course you will know what kind of lumber to buy. 
Cypress you build but once.’’. You know ‘‘the Wood Eternal’’ is the champion 
pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or.warp like so many woods— 
takes paint and stain beautifully, but does not need either, except for looks—lasts 


If you 
“If you build of 


(See U.S. Gov’t. Rept., reprinted in full 


in Vol. 1, Cypress Pocket Library. Just mention that you’d like this book, also.) 


This Pergola- Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 
to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and 
impartial friend, the famous Cypress Pocket Library. Itis FREE. Will you write? 


When Mansio alow, ture-f alee: b, ber—** With 
planning a Pergola, nm, Bung: BRS SRR Ch tigtwine voreh. remember— CYPRESS you 











Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE. Our entire resources 
St your carvice with Reliubin Cou Om 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


1228 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, 
or 1228 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED etal 5! AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. 
ee £T US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


IF HE HASN'T IT, 





three Hexagon oases ven name, 25 « 
Send check, money coder orctangan Ord Orders promptly filled. 
F. O. BALLARD, The ‘‘Pencil Man’’ 
10 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 








ents. 





Deico its. ept. 1102. 
BUSH HOTUK COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chieago, Uiinols 
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ELSEWHERE, R.E.D. 
By Arthur Guiterman 


+ ( 
©... 


IKE other town-bred folk, I dwell 
Within a storied citadel 


Against which tides of clangor beat, 
At Number Something, Somewhere "Street. 


But round about Thanksgiving time, 
When cider foams, wheh nuts are prime, 


When pumpkin pies are fair to see, 
My home is Elsewhere, R. F. D. 


Beyond the railway’s rigid lines 
The road deflects fhrough miles of pines 


And stubble fields and fallow lands— 
Till there the prim, white. farmhouse stands. 


Four windows gleam on either side 
Of one deep doorway, opening wide 


Where hearth and lamp combine to throw 
On all within the kindly glow 


That says, more plain than speech of men, 
“Right glad to see ye back again!” 


A breeze that cools, yet poy! chills, 
Brings fresh from farms and far, blue hills 


Those whiffs of brushwood smoke and loam 
That tell the rover, ‘This is home.” 


I meet again the old-time folks, 
I hear again the old-time jokes; 


And what with poultry, cows and sheep 
And colts and pigs and meals and sleep, 


And all the walks and sounds and sights, 
And all the talks and tales o’ nights, 


And all the best that life can give, 
It keeps one busy just to live. 


So when I’m there I do not think 
To bother much with pen and ink ; 


But should you write a card to me, 
Address it, ‘Elsewhere, R. F. D.” 


es 
A TRUE THANKSGIVING 


HE shores of Nantasket, on Boston Har- 
bor, are a favorite pleasure resort in 
summer. A procession of boats and 
steamers, over which the American 
flag ripples in the cool breeze and 
bright sunlight, constantly pass and 
repass, bearing the toilers of the hot 
city to and from the place. Point 

Allerton, with its legends of the Northmen and 

its fine colonial history, is covered with attractive 

houses; and great hotels along the shore lift their 
rel roofs and gay flags above the sea. 

Here_first landed the settlers of the old towns 
on Boston Harbor, a part of which territory was 
known as Dorchester Fields. It was June. As soon 
as these settlers had disembarked they held a 
thanksgiving, as did the pioneers of Boston, who, 
a few days after, came into Massachusetts Bay. 

Severe winters followed the settlement of Nan- 
tasket and Dorchester Fields. In view of the hard- 
ships there seemed to have been little cause for 
the thanksgiving either under the oaks of Nan- 
tasket or on Winthrop’s ships. But there was a pur- 
pose in the hearts of these old Pilgrims that made 
them thankful that they were living for the future 
and for others, although the present was a scene 
of suffering and the past a memory of injustice 
and wrong. 

The chronicler of those heroic times, himself 
one of the colony, thus pictures a critical period 
of the settlement, and bears testimony to his own 
faith in God and to the gratitude that living amid 
privation with an unselfish purpose for the good 
of others in the future inspired: 

“Tn our beginning many were in great Straits for 
want of provision for themselves and their little 
ones. Oh, the Hunger that many suffered, and saw 
no hope in the eye of reason to be supplied! Bread 
was so very scarce that the very crusts would have 
been sweet to me, and when I could have Meal 
and Water and Salt boiled together, it was so good 
that who could wish better? 

“It was not accounted strange in those days to 
drink Water and to eat Samp without butter or 
milk. Indeed, it would have been a strange thing 
to see a piece of Roast Beef, Mutton or Veal. 

“But—I took notice of it, as a favor of God to 
me, not only to preserve my life, but to give me 
contentment in all these Straits; in so much that I 
do not remember that I ever did wish in my heart 
that I had not come into this country, or wish my- 
self back in my father’s house.” 

The old Pilgrim asked nothing for himself, but 
only that God’s truth be advanced in the world. He 
was nothing, hardship was nothing, if here might 
be founded a nation with a consecrated purpose 
and a conscience free to follow the divine liglit. 

He had good reason for the gratitude that faith 
awakened in his heart. What if he could see the 
same shores to-day lined with towns with their 
clustering chureh spires, the happy multitudes on 
the boats that cover the bay, and the flags that 
float over all! What if he could read the historic 
meaning of those flags in relation to the present, 
the future and the past! 

How much reason have we for gratitude over the 
loaded tables of the Thanksgiving festival! 


os 


THE UNWANTED CALLER 


EGGY, with hat clapped hastily on askew 
and a pair of kid gloves, not mates, 
snatched up in her hand, thrust her 
head in at the door of the living room 
and called an alarm: 

“Girls! Miss Bingham’s at the garden 
gate and she’s going to come in! She’s 
only stopping to finish a talk with Mrs, 

Odlin first. Mother’s out, and so’s Aunt Harriet— 

and in a jiffy I shall be, too. If you mean to bolt, 

hurry! I’m off.” 

“Horrors!” cried Mildred. ‘Come on, Louise! 
The back way, quick!” 

Louise hesitated. ‘But oughtn’t we —” 

“No, we oughtn’t!” declared Mildred impa- 
tiently. “‘She’s no friend of ours, and the worst of 
bores. She ought to know enough not to come in, 
with only us at home; but she wouldn’t. I’ve been 
caught before—but never again! Hurry, Lou!” 

“O dear,” said Louise uncertainly, “I want to 
run, but —” 

“Go, girls, if you wish to! go at once!” urged a 
new voice; and, turning, they saw that Aunt Har- 
riet had not gone out with mother after all. 

“T am here and I will receive Eudora Bingham,” 











continued Aunt Harriet. ‘And I should prefer to 
receive her alone; I should much prefer it.” 

“I’m sure you think we’re horrid!” lamented 
Louise. Then the latch clicked, and Mildred caught 
her hand and hurried her away. 

That evening, in the cosy, confidential twilight 
of the piazza corner, she recurred to the subject. 

“Aunt Harriet, I’m not comfortable in my mind. 
I’m afraid we hurt your feelings—and I wouldn’t 
for the world, or Miss Bingham’s, either. I can’t 
unsay I think she’s uninteresting, because I do; 
it’s different for you, with school days and mem- 
ories to talk about, of course. Maybe we shouldn’t 
have behaved as we did, but if you can do it with- 
out hurting feelings, the way we meant to, it’s fair, 
isn’t it, to dodge a bore?” 

“Perhaps,” assented Aunt Harriet, “although 
sometimes when you avoid hurting feelings you 
don’t avoid missing a blessed opportunity to give 
pleasure. There are no bright young folks in Eu- 
dora Bingham’s life ; her days must be pretty dull.” 

“© dear! But, Aunt Harriet, I’d have stayed if 
you had said a word to keep me,” said Louise. 

“Possibly I should have, for Eudora’s sake,” 
acknowledged Aunt Harriet, “but, knowing how 
you felt, I couldn’t; instinctively, I identified my 
pride with hers. I couldn’t have her an unwelcome 
guest even if she wouldn’t know. Yet I quite under- 
stand that she would bore you, Louise; that is no 
fault of yours. She is a bore, no doubt, except to 
her old friends, nowadays. She hasn’t been able 
to keep up with the times; her occupations have 
been petty and yet absorbing, of necessity, and 
her worries continuous. Her interests have nar- 
rowed and her mind has lost resiliency; she can 
only babble trivialities of harmless gossip, and ail- 
ments, and the weather; oh, I know! But I some- 
times think that what has happened to her mind is 
what we recognize more readily when it happens 
to the body. 

‘Father used to tell of a man he once knew who, 
during a great flood, succeeded, after a desperate 
struggle, in getting his wife and little daughter to 
the ridgepole of some one’s barn, when their boat 
had been upset. During the long hours of darkness, 
cold, wet and deadly peril, while they waited for 
rescue, mother and child both lost consciousness, 
and would have slipped off and been drowned but 
for his desperate grasp. He held and saved them, 
but his cramped arm never recovered from the 
strain ; it was crippled for life. 

“Well, it is like that with poor Eudora’s brain. 
She has held up a burden of family troubles and 
complications too heavy for her strength and for 
too long. She has schemed and skimped and slaved 
and sacrificed until the mind that has served the 
needs of others so faithfully will no longer fully 
and freely serve her own. It has shrunk and with- 
ered; a cruel price to pay! But her soul has not 
withered or shrunk; it has grown. She is unselfish 
and sweet and brave clear through.” 

“And to think we’ve only thought of her as a 
bore!” said Louise penitently. ‘‘Next time she 
calls I shall want to see her, and so will the girls 
when I tell them—if you’ll let us, please, Aunt 
Harriet.” 

“T only wanted you to wait till you did want to,” 
said Aunt Harriet contentedly. ‘‘And I knew you 
only needed to understand.” 
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HUNTED BY AN ELEPHANT 


Ts hunter and taxidermist, Mr. Carl E. 
Akeley, who has spent a great deal of pains- 
taking effort in preparing the wonderful 
animal groups at the American Museum of Natural 
History, is known throughout South Africa as an 
elephant hunter. He has had many thrilling expe- 
riences, one of which he describes in the New York 
Sun as follows: 

Elephants are no more conspicuous in their own 
country than jack rabbits are in theirs. They are 
the color of the shadows in the forest and almost 
as indistinguishable. Intelligence and vindictive- 
ness are two of their most prominent character- 
istics. When one knows he is being hunted he will 
lie in wait, still as a rock, and looking much like 
one, and will hunt his hunter as a dog hunts a rat. 

I had eut a big bull out from a herd and was 
following his spoor, knowing well enough that he 
was lying in wait for me somewhere. The big beast, 
as it turned out afterwards, got my wind as I was 
stalking him, and was searching for me. 

I must have got within ten or twenty feet of him, 
because I remembered afterwards that I heard a 
swift rush but did not catch sight of him coming. 
The first I knew of his presence was a quick vision 
of his trunk as he knocked me down. Then I caught 
one glimpse of his little eyes as he curled up his 
trunk out of the way and tried to impale me with 
his tusks. 

I had just time to grasp a tusk with my left hand 
and twist myself so that my body was between the 
two shafts of ivory. I felt the impact of his tusks 
as they dug into the ground on either side of me, 
and his heavy nose crushed against my chest. 
That is all I remember. 

My hunter fortunately shot him dead as he was 
preparing for another thrust. I was unconscious as 
they carried me to the camp, where I lay for three 
months, with my chest so crushed that it was 
doubtful whether or not I should live. 


os 
TESTING THE AVIATORS 


E know how carefully the officers of the 

aviation branches of our army and our 

navy are testing the candidates who wish 
to enter the flying schools. Our allies are applying 
no less searching tests to their would-be aviators. 
Dr. J. Camus and Dr. Nepper have described in 
the Paris Medicale the care with which the French 
select their sky pilots. 

In order to test the candidate’s self-control and 
endurance the examiners have him make with both 
hands a rhythmical and continuous effort, which 
is traced on the revolving drum of a machine 
that automatically measures the energy in kilos. 
Roughly, it is a strength-testing machine; but it is 
so delicate that it traces in curves and lines not 
only the muscular foree but also the nervous con- 
trol. Mercilessly it records every tremor or mo- 
mentary lapse, and discloses whether a man has 
any weakness of the nerves. 

The officers then place the candidate in front of 
a needle moved by clock work—one complete turn 
in a second. As soon as he feels the needle move 
he must stop it by pressing a lever. To achieve this 
with sufficient quickness requires great delicacy 
of touch, and ability to think and to act without 
hesitation. 

The examiners study his emotional susceptibility 
last. They apply an apparatus over the heart and 
lungs or on his pulse at the wrist and test his 
breathing and his heartbeats in moments of severe 
ordeal. They subject him to violent and unexpected 





sensations. They expose his ears to explosions, 
his eyes to the magnesium flash light and his back 
to a douche of ice-cold water. Outwardly he may 
appear to have rigid self-control, but the register 
of the machine mercilessly records the tremor of 
his hand, the quickness of his breathing, the beat- 
ing of his heart—in short, the answer of the flesh 
to new trials. The body thus betrays itself by the 
amount and the persistence of its involuntary re- 
sponse to sensations. 
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THE OLDEST LIVING CREATURE 


T is a mistake, says the Journal of Heredity, to 
I think that the extraordinary changes of climate 

and environment that have occurred since the 
world began have meant the death or the trans- 
formation of all the life forms that were in the 
world in early geologic ages. Some of them have 
persisted, virtually unaltered, for a hundred mil- 
lion years or more. 

No living animal has a longer pedigree than lin- 
gula, the shellfish shown at the left below, photo- 
graphed natural size from a specimen taken a few 
years ago in Manila Bay, and supplied by Dr. Paul 
Bartsch. At the right is a drawing of a fossil, also 























natural size, but with the peduncle or tail restored, 
from the Ordovician period, after Billings. The 
Ordovician is not the lower limit of lingula’s his- 
tory, however: “The genus begins to be repre- 
sented in the Cambrian rocks, and has continued 
without interruption, and with no perceptible 
change, to the present day.” 

That this genus should have survived for all 
these ages, and undergone virtually no change, is 
striking evidence of the fact that the germ plasm, 
which under some conditions, as in the case of the 
horse and the dog, is capable of extraordinary 
variation, is under other conditions remarkably 
constant. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON SIGNS 


CANNING the heavens anxiously, Lysander 
Hyne murmured something under his breath. 
Mr. Peaslee tipped his head alertly. 

‘*What’s that you said, Hyne?” he asked. 

“T said,’ Mr. Hyne vouchsafed gloomily, ‘that 
’twas ’bout what I might cal’late my luck would 
be. I was lottin’ on goin’ fishin’ to-morrow, and 
it’s goin’ to pour rain, if I’m any judge, and I guess 
I be—some.” 

“It’s none of my business,” said Caleb mildly, 
“but why didn’t you go fishin’ to-day? Wind’s 
southwest and the sky’s overcast. I d’know when 
I’ve seen a likelier day for fish to bite. And you 
ain’t done a lick of anything but set round, far’s 
I’ve noticed. What hendered you goin’ to-day?” 

Mr. Hyne hesitated a moment. “Sign wa’n’t quite 
right,” he said sheepishly. 

Caleb looked at Mr. Hyne in amused disbelief. 
“Sixty-five years old, if you’re a day,” he com- 
mented at last, ‘and you’re talkin’ ’bout signs! 
You put me in mind of Aunt Lyddy Manset and 
her cherry trees.” 

Mr. Hyne, glad of a change of subject, responded 
promptly. “Lyddy Manset?” he said, with a ques- 
tion in his tone. 

“She’s been dead more’n forty years,” Mr. Peas- 
lee remarked absently, “but I guess you’ve noticed 
that splendid line of cherry trees along the wall on 
the Manset place—where Ben Siddall lives now. 

“Wal, J sot out them cherry trees—a pile of 
— ago—and she b’lieved in signs, same’s you 

do. 


“Aunt Lyddy’d been plaguin’ me to set out some 
cherry trees for her, so one day in the spring I dug 
up five or six thrifty little trees and wropped the 
roots in wet moss so they wouldn’t dry up, and 
lugged ’em over. I was cal’latin’ to set ’em right 
out, and have the job off’n my hands that day, but 
I hadn’t reckoned with Aunt Lyddy’s signs. 

“She let on to be dretful tickled over ’em, but 
when I begun to hunt round after a pick and shovel, 
she says, ‘You know ’s well ’s I do that there ain’t 
any surer way of stuntin’ an apple tree or a cherry 
tree than to plant it when the moon’s wanin’. Now,’ 
s’she, ‘the moon shifts to-morrer, and can’t you 
jest as well put it off a day or two and do it then?’ 
she says, kind of wishful. So I poked a little fun at 
her and went home ’thout settin’ out the trees. 

“Three-four days after that I took a pick and 
shovel from my place and started over there again, 
and when Aunt Lyddy saw me turn into the yard 
she come to the door all in a flutter. 

““*Tain’t possible, is it,’ s’she, all worked up, 
‘that you’d think of settin’ out them trees to-day?’ 

“T s’pose my looks must have shown her that I 
didn’t understand, for she spoke out real sharp 
for her. 

“*Why,’ s’she, ‘it’s Friday, aid I’d ruther not 
have ’em sot out at all than to have it done to-day,’ 
she says, lookin’ ’bout ready to ery. 

“Wal,” Caleb continued, “it didn’t make any real 
diffrence to me, so I put it off again and went home. 
Work kind of piled up on me onexpected for a few 
days after that, and I didn’t get a chance to go 
over again. And then one night she run over, look- 
in’ dretful worried. Seems she had an old-maid 
cousin over in Amherst that had been took sick 
with some kind of fever, and Aunt Lyddy held it 
to be her duty to get there as quick as she could to 
nurse her. But she couldn’t go ’thout feelin’ that 
I’d set out them trees. So I promised her I would, 
and off she put to nurse her cousin. 

“As I told you, my work was crowdin’ me by 
that time, so I didn’t have the time I ought to’ve 
had; but when I’d get a few minutes I’d run over 
there and dig a hole and plant a tree, and b’fore 





long I had ’em all in the ground and growin’ nice 
as any trees you ever laid eyes on. Some of ’em 
was planted on the wane of the moon and some of 
’em on Friday, jest as I could ketch time, but I 
was careful to plant one or two of’em when the 
moon was growin’ and not on a Friday. 

“Fin’ly Aunt Lyddy’s cousin got better and she 
come home, and when she saw them trees she was 
tickled ’bout to death. She called me in one day 
when I was goin’ by to ask me ’bout ’em. 

***Vou’re sure ’bout plantin’ ’em on a growin’ 
moon, be ye?’ she wanted to know. 

‘Wal,’ s’I, takin’ hold of one of ’em, ‘when I 
was diggin’ the hole to set that tree I happened 
to glance up and there was the new moon right in 
front of me—and that was on a Wednesday after- 
noon,’ I says. She was so tickled to find me so 
positive ’bout it that she never asked me another 
question—and I was thankful she didn’t, for ’d 
have hated to tell her the whole on’t. 

“But,” concluded Caleb triumphantly, “every 
one of them trees lived and thrived jest alike, and 
that’s what signs amount to, ’cordin’ to my way of 
thinkin’.” 

Mr. Hyne protruded his under lip. “Fish signs 
are diffrent,” he said stubbornly. 
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A WAR-TIME TOYSHOP 


HE merchant in the town that is beset by 

war has avery definite last moment of peace. 

There comes a time when he has made his 
last sale, when his customers flee, and when, even 
were he to remain, he would find little benefit in 
doing so. Into the toyshop, into the sweets shop, 
the children will come no more, for their little feet 
are struggling miles away over uncomfortably 
rounded cobblestones. He might as well get his 
last moment over with as quickly as possible, put 
up the shutters, lock the doors and depart, says 
Mr. William G. Shepherd in Harper’s Magazine. 
And little good his shutters and locks will doif the 
big shells come his way. 

The toyshop keeper at Arras, who returned to 
his shop when the shelling had slackened, found 
it open to the skies; he had no need to seek for his 
door key. Who would ever have thought that he 
would one day sell out almost his entire stock, in 
spite of the ruinous shelling? And yet his toyshop, 
after he returned, became the vogue among British 
officers who came to Arras. It was their kindly 
joke, and it pleased their sense of gentle humor, to 
go to the ruins where the old man held forth and 
purchase toys that he selected from among the 
débris, 

“Can you find me a doll?” the visitor would ask. 

Stumbling over the wreckage to that corner of 
the shop where he had kept his dolls, the old toy 
seller would seek, among the broken bricks and 
timbers, the article that his customer desired. He 
would always look for the price mark, and would 
never charge more than it indicated. 

“Most of my things are broken,” he would say, 
“put these Englishmen buy them anyhow—as sou- 
venirs, you see.” 

In more than one place along the British lines 
there are billets in which the most highly prized 
souvenir is not “that piece of shell that almost hit 
the captain,” or ‘‘that shrapnel ball that fell on 
our table during dinner,” but a broken toy from 
the ruins of the shattered little toyshop at Arras. 
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POOR HENRY 


N Peacock Pie, a book of whimsical. rimes by 
Mr. Walter de la Mare, appears the following 
poem, Poor Henry. It will appeal to many 

persons who have not forgotten the experiences 
of childhood. 
Thick in its glass 
The physic stands, 
Poor Henry lifts 
Distracted hands; 
His round cheek wans 
In the candlelight, 
To sinell that smell! 
To see that sight! 


Finger and thumb 
Clinch his small noge, 
A gurgle, a gasp, 
And down it goes; 
Scowls Henry now; 
But mark that cheek, 
Sleek with the bloom 
Of health next week! 
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WHAT INTERESTED HER 


HE director of the British Museum, Sir Fred- 
erick Kenyon, has had many amusing expe- 
riences with visitors. 

Once, says Tit-Bits, he was showing a distin- 
guished lady some of the priceless treasures of 
which he is the custodian, but for a long time noth- 
ing seemed to interest her very much. Then sud- 
denly he noticed a change. Her face lighted up and 
she leaned forward. 

“What is it, madam?” asked Sir Frederick, grat- 
ified at this tardy sign of awakening appreciation. 
“Pray do not hesitate to ask if there is anything 
you would like to know.” 

“So good of you!” said the lady. “I wish you 
would tell me what brand of black lead you use on 
those iron ventilators that are let into the floor. 
We have the same sort of things at my house, but 
my maids never get them to shine half so bril- 
liantly.” 
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THE TABLES TURNED 


ay ix am I arrested for?” asked the cor- 
rupt voter. 

“You are charged,” said the officer, who 
was entering the arrest in the station-house ledger, 
“with having voted eight times.” 

“Charged, hey?” muttered the prisoner. “That’s 
queer. I expected to be paid for it.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


1. Cavalier, magnolia, grenadine, Feralia, clois- 
ter, penates. 


BEEF 
MEED 2. Mora. _— 
LEEK 4. Vermont, Rhone. 
SEER 5. 1. Echo. 11. Rainbow. 


PEEK 6. Nurses, fascia, poi- 
PEER son, fer vid, Buddha, 
KEEN rondel, sandal. 
LEER 
FEEL 
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DOT’S THANKSGIVING 
PARTY 


BY EMMA GARY WALLACE 


OT had planned and planned for weeks 
D to have a Thanksgiving party, and so 
she was sadly disappointed when a letter 
came saying that her twin cousins, Elma and 


Ellen, both had measles, and of course would | 


have to stay at home. 

But Dot thought that she should at least see 
her Grandma and Grandpa Brown, who nearly 
always come for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
and who were nearly as good company as the 
twins; but even that was not to be, for Grandma 
Brown wrote to Dot’s mother saying that she 
and Grandpa Brown were going to Florida 
until the cold weather was over, and so there 


DRAWN BY ELEANOR WEEDEN 





Oh, little Dannie Durkee, 
He ate his fill of turkey 


Thanksgiving Day. 
He breakfasted at seven, 
And long before eleven 


never pass away. 


His worries all departed, 
things set before! 

But mainly Dannie Durkee 

Kept clamoring for turkey, 


morsel more. 


And then began his crying, 
His wailing and his sighing; 


giving him a pain. 
For little Dannie Durkee 
Was thinking of the turkey, 


dinner through again! 











LITTLE DANNIE DURKEE 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN 


And other things—oh, many more—upon 


He feared the hours till dinner time would 


But when the feasting started 


And how he ate and ate and ate the good 


Until he simply couldn’t hold another 


But not because the things he ate were 


And wishing he could start to eat the 


was to be no party after all. Of course Dot’s 
mother made some good things for the Thanks- 
giving dinner; but as she and Dot were to be 
alone, she roasted a chicken instead of a turkey, 
and made a tiny, little pumpkin pie in place 
of mince and custard and apple pies and plum 
pudding and ice cream. 

Dot felt that if her father could only come 
home she would be quite content, but her 
mother told her that she should be proud that 
he was able to be away serving his country in 
its time of need. 

Just the same, when Dot woke up Thanks- 
giving morning, she did want a party. 

‘*O momsey!’’ she cried. ‘‘I should be 
satisfied if we could have only one visitor. 
That would make it different; but a 'Thanks- 
giving Day without a single guest is just 
like the other days of November. ’’ 

At that very minute Dot and 
her mother heard a strange 
noise. When they stopped to 
listen, they heard something 
go Sniff, sniff! Snuff, snuff! 
Scratch, scratch! Then came 
a sharp Bowwow! 

**Tt’s a dog!’’ cried Dot.‘‘ And 
that’s his way of rapping at 
the door. I am going to let him 
in”? 

And throwing on her bright- 
colored little Japanese kimono 
she flew down the front stairs, 
opened the door, and let in the 
most delightful little brown-and- 
white puppy you ever saw. He 
was just as pleased as Dot was, 
for he danced round and round 
and jumped up and down and 
performed such funny capers 
that Dot laughed until the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

‘*‘O mamma, he is a perfect 
little rowdy !’’ 

And Dot’s mother came run- 
ning down the stairs to see what 
all the fun was about, and said: 

‘*Hello, Rowdy! Where did 
you come from ?’’ 

And so the dog was named. 
No one ever learned where the 
dog came from, although Dot’s 
mother advertised ; but some of 
the neighbors thought that he 
must have jumped out of a big 
automobile that went through 
Rosedale early that morning. 

Mr. Blake, the milkman, said 
that he met a touring car up the 
road, which seemed to be full of 
people and children and pack- 
ages. He thought it was some one 
going somewhere for Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Of course Dot had to dress 
very hurriedly, for she had for- 
gotten all about being lonesome 
now ; and before she finished her 


of the lawn and tended the fur- 
nace and shoveled the paths 
when there was snow, came in 
with the mail, for he had been 


there was not some word from 
Dot’s father. 

Sure enough, there was a let- 
ter from him and two long, slen- 
der packages addressed to Dot. 








In his letter her father said that 


breakfast Jim, who took care | 


down to the post office to see if | 


The bunnies had a merry feast 
Upon Thanksgiving Day; 
| Beneath the pines their banquet 
board 
Was spread in fine array, 
And bunnies came to frolic there 
From near and far away. 


They all put on their very best 
And washed their faces clean; 
They numbered—if I counted 
right— 
Exactly seventeen, 


Upon the festive scene. 


But once it was begun 
The banquet was a boisterous 


hour 
Of feasting and of fun; 


Before the rest were done. 
at 





fhe was sending his little girl a bouquet for 
the table on Thanksgiving Day. 
‘*Why,’’ Dot exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘ that 


sure |’? 
But when she opened it she clapped her 
hands in glee, for there were three dainty 


France, and the most beautiful little flag holder 
you ever saw for them to stand in. 

‘*Oh, how splendid!’’ cried Dot. ‘‘How 1 
wish daddy could be here, too! But we haven’t 
looked into this other thin, flat package, mom- 
sey. Let’s hurry and find out what is in it.’’ 

How happy she was when she discovered a 
lovely picture of the twins, Elma and Ellen, 
in a narrow, dull-gold frame! On the back was 
written: 

‘*We’ve come to spend Thanksgiving Day 
| with you, and as many more days as you will 
let us stay. Remember, it’s your turn to come 
and spend Christmas with us.’* 

No wonder that Dot could scarcely eat her 
breakfast, for Rowdy placed his two white 
front paws on the window sill and looked out 
as if he had expected some one to come—that 
is, he looked out when he was not keeping one 
eye on Tootsey, the little gray - and - white 
kitten. 1t was plain from the way that Tootsey 
| fluffed up her tail and stared at him that she 
regarded him as the worst kind of intruder; 
but after the dinner was over she got over her 
feeling enough to eat chicken bones from the 
same plate with him. A little later they both 
curled up for a peaceful nap. 

In the afternoon Dot and her mother and 
Rowdy went for a walk in the crisp afternoon 
sunshine. They took a glass of orange marma- 
er to old Mrs. Betz, whose son was in the 
| same regiment with Dot’s father; and they 

stopped for a call at the minister’s house, to 
| leave a new book for the minister’s wife to 





And friendly squirrels came to look 


The waiting part was rather hard; 


And then Pa Bunny rose to speak, 
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narrow package can never contain flowers Iam | 


little silk flags on gold staffs—the Stars and | 
Stripes, the Union Jack and the Tricolor of | 








THE THANKSGIVING OF THE BUNNIES 


BY JOHN MORRISON 


“ My dears,” he said, “I rise to 
tell 
The reason, if I may, 
Why we have met to celebrate 
This glad Thanksgiving Day— 
The reason why we gather here 
To feast and chat and play. 


“ Not long ago we chanced to see, 
As some of you recall, 
A gobbler strut with spreading 
tail 
Beside the orchard wall; 
We envied him, because our tails 


Are hardly tails at all. 


“But now we're full of gratitude 
That we are not as he; 
We're glad to be our simple selves, 
In woodland places free. 
We have our heads; why long 
for tails, 
When they can never be?” 
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read. On the way home some neighbors over- 
took them in an automobile, and cried: 

‘*Get in! We were just going up to your house 
to take you for a ride!’’ 

Oh, what a good time they had! Rowdy sat 
as quiet as if he were used to riding, and they 
traveled miles and miles before they drew up 
in front of their own door just at dusk. Toot- 
sey was there to meet them, and Rowdy ran 
right into the house when the door was 
opened, as if he were quite at home. No one 
ever claimed him, and to this day Dot declares 
that her Thanksgiving party was really the 
best one she can remember ever having had. 


os 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS 


BY MARY L. WYATT 


One day little Nellie and Nilly and Nan 

Put their heads close together to make up a 
plan; 

And they laughed and they whispered, as 
little girls can. 


Said Nellie, “Let’s dress up and visit in 
style.” 

Said Nilly, “Let’s play in the garden a while.” 

But Nan said, “‘Let’s run off as far as a mile.” 


So they took hold of hands and away they 


ran, 
With a hop and a skip, as little girls can, 
So happy were Nellie and Nilly and Nan. 


But Nan ran so far that a mile it seemed; 

And Nell was so tired she sat down and 
dreamed ; 

And Nilly, so silly, saw a spider, and 
screamed. 


Then these three little maids, who once were 
So gay, 

Cried, ‘‘If we ever get back, we will always 
stay!” 

Then they took hold of hands and ran home 
all the way. 
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Two GREAT WoRLD GRAINS 


are combined in the 
perfected ready-cooked 


cereal —= 


Grape-Nuts 


This appetizing blend 
of Wheat and Barley 
is over 98% Food. 


ECONOMICAL 
HEALTHFUL 
DELIGHTFUL 








American Boys Attention! 


I never miss fire. 

I shoot thirty-six (36) wooden bullets as 
fast as you can turn the firing-crank. I shoot 
true as your aim and my strong iron base 
keeps me from “jumping.” 

For indoor war play I have no equal and 
will give you and your friends exciting fun 
storming the German Breast-works you can 
easily build. 

you are a real live American Boy you 
will want me. vt 

Tell mother and father I am not danger- 
ous and just whisper to them that Christmas 
is coming. 

You will find me at most toy dealers and 
well worth the $3.00 asked. If you don’t find 
me at your dealers send the price to my 
builders and they will send me direct to your 


home. 
Don’t forget! 


“BIG DICK” 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


(Builders of BIG DICK) 
Dept. E SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Makers of the World’s Best Games 

















To the Boys of America 


Our Future Officers and Soldiers, Boy Scouts 
and All Other Boys 


ATTENTION! 


“ATTABOY” PUTTEES 


Army Regulation Model. Fine 
Grain Leather. Wear for Years. 
Made by Sorosis Factories ex- 
actly same model as our famous 
Officer’s Puttees of which we 
have made over 40,000 pairs. For 
years sought for by U.S. Army 
Officers. 


BOYS’ SIZES 


Price $5.00 


Postage prepaid in U.S. and 
Canada. Give calf Measurement 
over clothing. 


Note to Parents. Remarkable 
physical, mental and moral effect 
in the bearing and behavior of 


boys has been noticed through the wearing of 


military clothes and Puttees. . 

A. E. LITTLE COMPANY 
Makers of World Famous Sorosis Shoes 
Dept. Y, LYNN, MASS, 

Catalogue Military Footwear sent Dealers on request. 














THE SECOND ADAMS 


HE description of President John Quincy 

Adams that appears in the autobiography of 

his grandson, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, is 
one of the few personal recollections that link the 
present day with early American history. 

My grandfather, says Mr. Adams, lived in what 
we knew as the old house down the hill. My earliest 
recollections of the old house down the hill are 
associated with my grandfather and his family, 
consisting of my grandmother, his daughter-in-law, 
“Mrs. John,” and his granddaughter, the only sur- 
viving child of his second son, John. 

I remember my grandfather as an old man, ab- 
sorbed in work and public life. He seemed to be 
always writing. I can see him now, seated at his 
table in the middle of the large east room, which 
he used as a library, a very old-looking gentleman 
with a bald head and white fringe of hair—writing, 
writing—with a perpetual ink stain on the fore- 
finger and the thumb of his right hand. He was 


kind and considerate to his grandchildren, and | 


seemed to like to have us in his library, but he 
did not have a holiday temperament. Always un- 
accompanied, he used to wander about the ragged, 
unkempt old place—with its pear and cherry trees 
and old-time orchard—hatchet and saw in hand, 
pruning and watching his seedlings; and he would 
take grave, sedate constitutionals along the high- 
way, apparently absorbed in meditation. He never 
seemed to relax; nor could I imagine him playful. 

My father was much the same. To their own 
great misfortune, neither of them had any real 
love for outdoor amusement; that is, they did not 
care to get near to nature whether in the woods or 
on the water. They were, moreover, both of them 
afflicted with an everlasting sense of work to be 
accomplished—‘“‘so much. to do, so little done!” 
They were by inheritance ingrained Puritans, and 
probably no Puritan ever was really companion- 
able by nature. Of the two, my grandfather was 
the more active-minded and interesting. His was a 
truly inquiring and observing disposition; and he 
had a pronounced taste for social life. His chief 
difficulty lay in a tendency to introspection, which 
was almost morbidly developed by the journalizing 
habit. His diary was his daily confidant; and he 
grew to desire no other. 

The old house stood on the Plymouth road, facing 
south, in comparatively low ground ; but in 1837 my 
father built a country home on the hill—President’s 
Hill, as it was called ; Stoneyfield Hill in provincial 
days—in what had previously been John Adams’s 
cow pasture. The two residences were perhaps an 
eighth of a mile apart, although in full view of 
each other; and from the gallery of my father’s 
house my grandfather used daily to time the rising 
and the setting sun. I can see him standing or 
sitting, watch in hand, noting the earliest and last 
rays of the summer day. There is nothing of that 
period that I more vividly remember. A somewhat 
solitary man he was to me; an attractive as well as 
a great one. 
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THE FOREST FRONTIER 


IMBER line in the high mountains of the 

West rouses the interest of the most indiffer- 

ent visitor, writes Mr. Enos A. Mills in The 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland. It is the forest fron- 
tier, the line of battle between the woods and the 
weather. The elements are insistent with their 
“thus far and no farther,” but the trees do not heed, 
and the relentless elements assault and batter them 
in a never-ending battle along the timber line. 

The trees of the timber line are stunted by cold, 
crushed by snow and distorted by prolonged and 
terrific winds. In many stretches they appear like 
growths of coarse bushes and uncouth vines. They 
maintain a perpetual battle, and, although crippled, 
bent, dwarfed and deformed, they are stocky and 
strong old warriors, determined, no weaklings, no 
cowards. They are crowded together and tangled, 
and they present a united front. Few trees rise 
to a greater height than twelve feet. The average 
height is about eight feet, but the length of some 
of the prostrate ones is not far from the normal 
height. 

Wind and other hard conditions give a few trees 
the uncouth shapes of prehistoric animals. I meas- 
ured an ichthyosaurus-like vine that was crawling 
to leeward, flat upon the earth. It was sixty-seven 
feet long, and close to the rgots its body was thirty- 
eight inches in diameter. One cone-shaped spruce 
had a base diameter of four feet and came to a 
point a few inches less than four feet above the 
earth. Here and there a tough, tall tree manages 


| to stand erect. Some trees appear as if moulded and 
| pressed into shape. Profiles of others, with long, 


streaming limbs, give a hopeful view, for they 
present an unconquerable appearance, like tat- 
tered pennants or torn, triumphant battle flags of 
the victorious forest! 

A few timber-line trees live a thousand years, 
but half this time is a ripe old age for most timber- 
line veterans. You cannot judge the age of these 
trees by their size or by their appearance. There 
may be centuries of difference in the ages of two 
arm-in-arm trees of similar size. I examined two 
that were growing within a few yards of each other 
in the shelter of a crag. One was fourteen feet 
high and sixteen inches in diameter, and had 337 
annual rings. The other was seven feet high and 
five inches in diameter and had lived 492 years. 
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A SURE CURE FOR SEASICKNESS 


N An Irishwoman in China Mrs. De Burgh Daly 
I tells of an amusing incident that she witnessed 
on the Japanese ship, Sendai Maru. 

A young lady, after long seclusion in her cabin, 
came on deck and walked about a little. Presently 
the breeze freshened, the ship began to roll, and 
sie turned pale. To my astonishment, says Mrs. 
Daly, I saw a Japanese sailor go up to her and 
slap her violently between the shoulders with his 
open hand. 

“Oh,” I cried to the captain, who was standing 
beside me, “what a shame! Why did he do that?” 

“I’m so sorry,” said the captain in a small, meek 
voice. “I told him to do it. We think it such a good 
cure for seasickness!” 

And, says Mrs. Daly, it did cure her, for she was 
so indignant that she forgot her uneasy feelings, 
scolded the man roundly and felt much better. 
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No. 24- 4.00 
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Parker Clips 
25e extra 
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SAFETY-SEALED 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


‘OR the boys at the front, for relatives, friends and sweethearts. 

The enduring gift, always appreciated, always useful. Parker Self-fillers 
are safety-sealed ; the new type “no holes in the wall” fountain pens. 
Ink can’t get out to soil clothes or person. In event of accident to interior 
mechanism, the pen automatically changes from a Self-filler to a non-Self-filler 
without interruption of service. Because of these exclusive features it's the 
pen for the army and navy, where only dependable pens are wanted. 

The name PARKER is your guarantee of quality. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 
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BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


¥ 3 You can’t expect a “reg'lar fellow” 
é to stay out of the rain and snow, but 
Smith Brothers’ will prevent cough- 
ing at night. They ward off colds. 


I fA Tell the children to put their candy 
4 money in Smith Brothers’. Pure 
ascan be. No d Put one in 


it s all right “ your mouth at time to loosen 
Thave abox of ‘ Phlce=. 
S 4h Brothers SMITH BROTHERS 


; ck of Poughkeepsie 
IM MY POCKEE~ Ais, makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 


cwstions Flexible Flyer 


"4 The famous steering sled with non-skid runners 


An always welcome gift for youth of all yo. A real “‘snow-mobile” which 
means healthful fun and companionship. New construction includes grooved 
runners of chrome nickel steel which pot skidding and increases speed and 
control. <Ali-steel front adds durability, flexibility and accuracy of steering. No 
more dragging of wet feet and wearing out shoes, Prevents colds and saves doctor’s 
bills. So strong and scientifically made that it Unless it bears this trade- 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds "emia Pleaible Flyer 
Free Offer Sears for card-| Sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 822 ft, 


cnadeuton teakie ema S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1100C Philadelphia 


It’s free. Write today! 

SPECIALLY PRICED 3a Money Cheerfelly Refunded 

TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG y 

‘ortunate purchase before leather advanced in price 
enables us to offer 28,000 of our PRACTICAL BILL- 
FOLD at what the leather alone is worth today. 

This invaluable combination currency-card case, a dis- 
tinctive Xmas Gi/t,in genuine Seal, Leather yours 
at this low price of 50c ($5.40 Doz.) prepaid while they last. 
Thin model.design with photo frame, transparent identifi- 














































IDENTIFICATION CARD 


cation card, 1918 calendar and loose leaf MEMO PAD. FREE in 
Size closed 8x34; open 8x3}¥ inches. Packed in hand- 

some gift box, with engraved card. Same in fine Morocco 23-kt. Gold 

Leather, only $1.00 ($10 Doz.) prepaid. Order some of wie my 

each at once. Order shipped day received. Mlustrated uxt cow —com pocket TWO CARD POCKETS For Ladies and 

catalog FREE. Send draft, M. O. or stamps TODAY. A. Landa & Sons Co., -, Dept. K-72, Chi Gentl 











A WHITE COLLIE FOR XMAS 


A WHITE SCOTCH COLLIE-—A loyal, affectionate pet ever responsive to 
your instinctive love for dogs. Picture a big white collie curled up before the fire 
apparently asleep, and yet wide-awake to the least suggestion of a frolic or of ap- 
proaching danger. A comrade for the kiddies, to frolic with them and to bring out 
their gentler nature. Your children, the hope of the nation, need to be kept well in 
this national crisis. Let outdoor romps with a white collie replace the former visits 
of the doctor now absent at the front. A faithful companion to grown folks. .A hard 
worker in herding stock—saves labor hire. Ours are island-bred—pedigree stock. 
A pair will raise $300.00 worth of puppies in a year. We ship to all parts of the United 
States and to foreign countries. Send for dist of puppies (no old dogs sold). 
Will you please state for what purpose dog is desired. 


ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS, Dept. Y.C., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
COS 


ISTORY IN TOOLS.—In an article in Science 

Progress on the development of tools Dr. W. 
M. Flinders Petrie regrets that the story of the 
mechanical aids of human history has been so neg- 
lected. Thousands have described the sculptures 
of the Parthenon, yet no one has mentioned the 
tools that carved those fluted columns. We natu- 
rally suppose that our present-day tools have far 
better forms than those of past ages. That is true 
in many cases, but not always. According to Dr. 
Petrie, the forms of the chisel were perfected 
twenty-five hundred years ago, and the beauty of 
workmanship in bronze-age chisels has never been 
exceeded. The use of saws and crown drills with 
fixed teeth of corundum or gem stones, for cutting 
quartz rocks, was the regular practice in Egypt 
six thousand years ago, and in Greece four thou- 
sand years ago. The cores produced were so. per- 
fect and clean-cut that any modern engineer would 
be proud to turn out such good work with the best 
diamond drills. The saws were over eight feet 
long, and cut blocks of granite seven and a half 
feet long. That splendid work was quite forgotten ; 
the Romans did not use such tools, and some thou- 
sands of years passed before the same tools were 
reinvented fifty years ago. The carpenter’s saw 
was at first merely a blade roughly hacked on the 
edge; by 4500 B.c. it had regular teeth, sloping 
equally both ways; by 900 B. c. the Italians gave a 
rake to the teeth to make them cut in one direc- 
tion, instead of merely scraping as before. No 
ancient saw, however, made a kerf wider than the 
thickness of the blade; we do not know when the 
saw that makes a wider kerf was invented, but it 
was some time in the Middle Ages. The Egyptians 
used a push saw as the earliest form; the pull saw 
was the only one in the West and the Roman world. 
The push saw came back into use a few centuries 
ago, although the pull saw in a frame is still uni- 
versal in the East. The world did without shears 


OU 


senaesncerat 
Chisels (" 


for many ages, eutting its cloth with a rounded- 
blade knife. About 400 B. Cc. the mechanical genius 
of Italy invented shears, which in two or three 
centuries more were fitted to the fingers, and so 
became scissors. The “‘snuffers” referred to in 
Exodus is a mistranslation; the early tools for 
trimming a lamp were a small knife and a pair of 
tweezers to trim the wick and a point to part the 
strands. In some cases it is curious to see how 
long men remained on the brink of an invention. 
Copper wire was made by cutting and hammering 
from 5500 B.C., yet the drawing of wire remained 
unknown for six thousand years or more. When 
the first drawn wire was made is not yet deter- 
mined, but the art seems to have been unknown 
to the Romans. Thick beaten wire was made into 
chain with round links as far back as the second 
dynasty, 5200 B.c.; and links doubled and looped 
through one another appeared in the sixth dynasty, 
4200 B. c. Yet chains were not commonly used until 
much later. The Gauls excelled in such work, as 
they used chain cables and rigging in place of 
rope, to resist the Atlantic gales. The screw was 
a Greek invention, and greatly used by the Romans 
as a means for producing motion; but centuries 
passed before the nut and screw, for fastening, 
was invented, and other centuries before screws 
for fastening wood appeared. It is less than 200 
years since the common screw came into use. 


HALE STEAK.—The seas contain not only 

an inexhaustible supply of food in the form 
of fish and crustaceans but also vast quantities of 
an almost-neglected form of nutriment, the ocean 
mammals or warm-blooded animals, such as 
whales, porpoises and dolphins. The Bureau of 
Fisheries advocates the use of the meat of these 
animals for human food. Their flesh is real “meat” 
and not “fish”; it is very much like beef, although 
the color is a darker red. Through the efforts of 
the Bureau of Fisheries it is probable that fresh, 
corned and canned whale meat can soon be ob- 
tained in the market. Whales are taken at several 
shore stations on the Pacific Coast, where the 
blubber is rendered for oil and the bones and flesh 
are used to some extent for fertilizer; the skin 
seems to be adapted for tanning into leather. The 
Pacifie-Coast stations take a considerable number 
of the animals, each of which furnishes about five 
tons of excellent meat. Last May one whaling 
company placed fresh whale meat on sale in Seattle 
and Portland at ten cents a pound, and many of 
the hotels and restaurants served it under its 
proper name. ad 

EST INDIAN HINDUS.—It is not generally 

known that the character of the population 
of the British West Indies is rapidly changing 
through the addition to the long-established mixed 
races of numbers of natives of India and of the 
East Indies. In Trinidad and British Guiana the 
increase of population in reeent years has been 
caused almost wholly by immigration from India. 
In British Guiana the census of 1911 showed 126,- 
517 of East Indian origin in a total of 296,041. Trin- 
idad, with a total population of 333,552, had 108,606 
of East Indian origin, and in other islands the pro- 
portion of that element is increasing to a degree 
that is likely to place it in the majority at some 
time in the future. Nearly all the East Indians 
come out under contract with the West Indian 
governments as indentured laborers to work on 
the sugar and cacao plantations. Their contracts 
bind them for five years, but they are also required 
to remain in the colonies for another five, during 
which they are free to take up land or to work for 
anyone whom they please to work for. As a body 
they have gained a reputation for industry and 
thrift. During the period of indenture many of them 
Save enough money to buy land, and the number 
of them who own land grows steadily. The common 
procedure is to buy a few acres of forest land from 
the government, clear it and plant it with eacao or 
cocoanut trees, and use the space between the 
trees for “ground provisions.” When the trees 
begin to bear, in five or six years’ fime, his little 
property makes the owner independent. 

















Limousine Time Has Come 


Crisp weather calls for closed cars. Lovely autumn days run 
95 mid into winter, aie eae 





eS RES Oa Lia ce aie 


OING ais means the bite of chilling winds and 

rain, or snow and ice—unless you go in a sedan, a 

coupe, or a limousine. The closed car owner misses no 

engagements, sends no regrets, is never stormed-in at home. 

Winter weather is no hardship to him and his. They come 

and go freely, in wholesome comfort and good cheer. The 
closed car pays them dividends in health and happiness. 


Highly desirable are the latest Winton Six designs, in 
various sizes and body styles. And the one you order will be 


Closed Cars finished precisely to your personal taste—an exceptionally 
$3265 to $4750. excellent and artistic possession. 
Open Cars Simply telephone our nearest branch house or dealer. 


$2950 to $3500. 


Prices subject to increase The wi nton Comp any 


ithout notice. 
 — 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Don’t Stop Growing! | 
Feen. on going! rein jour braint Mak e up 
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THREE MONTHS 
Before Deciding 







chances for Provides every bone with outfit that Fao all iF bathing 
omforts of modern bathroom. -werage. . 
mat iif. intensely interesting Time! ifove it to any room. Full Pail onthe Pie Plenty ‘hot water VERY New Companion 
course in idle hours at home without j Men and women who Layered AL TS BR Sewing Machine is sold 
inferfering with your regular work. ] school ‘training can Sik ketond onld teming enter and bes we eee subject to pur- 
YT ing this” simplified plete bathroom. No sewer or plumbing. chaser’s approv- 


Choice of 20 Courses | 22823-8023: 


ied by this remark- 
We have helped 50,000 men and 
women towin/ Let us help you, too. 


——_=SEND COUPON TODAY 
for FREE Be Book and Full Information 


meric 
AX erican Scho 22,1 


Dept. P-3418 Gentlemen: Please send me booklet and 
me how I can fit myself for the position marked X. 


--High School Course 
~-+- Electrical Engineer 
..-e telephone Engineer 
ese prenit cbitect 
“a building © Contractor 
++. Structural Engineer 
--Mechanical Engineer 


al afterathree months’ 
||| trial. If not satisfactory 


* NAME-ON” KNIFE 5 we will refund your 


2 ||| money and take back 
HE Blades are made of the famous ‘‘Car-Van- é 
Steel,’’ the finest quality that money, skill and 
scientific methods can produce. Another distinguish- § 
| Seated of tae ae is that your nome oe 4 
address wi! placed under a transparent handle ¢ | 
—permanent evidence of ownership. | MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
Companion “Name-On” Knife. 2 | Companion is the only machine in the world 
No. 89, This Knife, 3% inches long, two { with the wonderful new Automatic Plate- 
( 
4 
{ 
( 
{ 
4 
( 





Detroit, Michigan 


























the machine at our 
expense. 





blades, is given to Companion subscribers Tension Release. We have also added a new 
only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for $1. .. Delivered REE any- 
where in the United States. 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling orders. 


_ PERRY MASON _COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent 








| 
Shuttle Ejector, Ball Bearing Steel Pitman, 
Spring —, Latch | and a beautiful new 


~wwowowerwrveveewvwvevewvve . 
SOP LOP LAL LL 


Manager 





Acc’nt > drawer casings. These are all in addition to 
the regular features of this high-grade family 
) ones machine. No machine at any. price 


will do better work or last longer. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all charges 
to your age focighe ots station anywhere in 
the United States. We also guarantee safe 

elivery and warrant each machine 25 years. 


OUR _ LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
“factory-to-home™” system o! oF deat dealing 
will save you a large onthe p 
of a first-quality machine. 

Write to-day for free illustrated booklet. 
A postal-card request brings it by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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.- Oivil Engineer 
--.. Steam Engineer 
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rou STAMMER 


attend no stammering school till RE ... 
get my large FREE book and special rate. La 
est and best school in the world curing by oe 











ral method. Write today. Lee Wells Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


























Pres., 
North-Western School, Inc., 2330 Grand ire Mates Ws 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for a the family. | 


its subscription price is a@ year, in advance, 


including postage prepai «74 any address in the | 


United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

ey Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the 

Money reall Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
rs ollect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








GANGRENE 


ANGRENE means the local death of 
some part of the body. When it attacks 
the bony system physicians call it ne- 
crosis. It may occur as one of the late 
symptoms of. an acute disorder, such 
as typhoid fever, scarlet fever or diph- 
theria; it may result from injury to the 
extremities caused by severe frostbite. 

That form known as senile gangrene, which at- 

tacks the aged, is of slow progress and is caused 

by arterial obstruction ; the type known as carbolic- 
acid gangrene is traceable to an overuse of this 
drug as an antiseptic dressing. 

There is also a form of gangrene called noma, 
which is confined to children who have been 
weaned. It is likely to attack the mouth and cheeks, 
and is generally fatal, although it is so often asso- 
ciated with other diseases that it is difficult to state 
definitely whether or not it actually causes the 
fatal termination. 

In the days before physicians knew very much 
about the antiseptic treatment of wounds there 
was a great deal of hospital gangrene. During the 
Civil War many cases occurred in the military 
hospitals. In the present war, also, there are cases 
of gangrene, not because the surgeons do not 
understand antiseptic treatment but because of 
the terrible conditions, the hideous nature of the 
wounds, and the length of time that often elapses 
before severe wounds can be properly handled. A 
type of gangrene, sometimes called “gas gan- 
grene” because of the fact that various kinds of 
gas-producing microbes cause it, is likely to occur 
in wounds that show a great deal of contusion and 
laceration, such as are seen so frequently in the 
present war. But modern antiseptic methods are 
wonderful, and army surgeons are saving thou- 
sands of cases that would have been hopeless in 
times that are still so near that many of us re- 
member them. 

In the treatment of gangrene it is necessary to 
do everything possible to sustain the strength of 
the patient and to accomplish everything that cir- 
cumstances permit in the way of local antisepsis. 
The physician should isolate the patient, give him 
stimulants and remove sloughing tissue by knife 
or cautery and, if it becomes necessary, by ampu- 





tation. 
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BETWEEN FRIENDS 
“ HAT ends it!” said Camilla, fumbling 


fiercely with her veil and disclosing a 
pale face and tremulous lips as she 
pulled it off with a final reckless twitch. 
“Tt’s the last time — positively the 
very last! I’ve put up with Charlotte 
Penton’s tempers and tantrums long 
enough, and too long. When she comes 
round jauntily to-morrow, just as if nothing had 
happened—she will, you know, she always does—I 
shan’t be at home, that’s all. What are you smiling 
at, Aunt Frances? Because a mere ‘Not at home’ 
sounds like an anticlimax? I suppose it does, but 
I can’t and won’t quarrel with her and I refuse to 
go on ignoring the way she behaves, so there’s 
nothing else left. I have nerves, too, and feelings, 
and a temper; and I won’t have them continually 
stirred up the way Sharlie stirs them! She’s pre- 
sumed on my forbearance over and over again.” 

“Yes,” agreed Aunt Frances gravely, “you have 
been forbearing. I’ve been proud of your patience, 
for Sharlie, poor girl, is certainly trying at times. 
She inherits her father’s high temper and her 
mother’s caustic tongue. But, after all, Camilla, 
isn’t she worth it?” 

“T’ve stood all I can,” Camilla reiterated. “If 
she ever even said she was sorry! But she never 
does. She flies into atemper or flings out a stabbing 
word and whirls away in a huff—and next time we 
meet you’d suppose there’d never been a breath to 
ruffie our friendship.” 

“Do you mean,” said Aunt Frances, ‘‘that you 
want an apology?” 

“TI didn’t mean that. No, not now; it’s too late. 
But she owes me one, doesn’t she? One! She owes 
me arrears of dozens!” 

“Would you like to have her apologize? Because, 
my dear, she will, this time, if you pursue your 
not-at-home policy. She is sure to, the first time 
you meet, and you can’t very well decline to let 
her. Can you?” 

“N-no; I suppose not,” agreed Camilla reluc- 
tantly. “I’d have to forgive her of course; but 
things could never be the same.’”’ 

“They never could; indeed, they never could,” 
said Aunt Frances earnestly. ‘Camilla, you have 
been in the right hitherto and Sharlie in the wrong. 
If you choose now to force amends or to withdraw 
your friendship, you will be within your rights— 
which is a very different thing. Sharlie’s faults are 
big and positive; so are her virtues. She is honest, 
warm-hearted, loyal, merry; she loves you, and 
believes in your love for her; believes in it enough 
to trust you for pardon, without words, when she 
has treated you badly.” 

“If I thought she really cared,” said Camilla. 
“But she hurts me so much and seems to take it 
so lightly.” 

“If she knows how much she hurts, I don’t be- 
lieve she takes it lightly; but I doubt if she does, 





| They are sharp-tongued and used to flare-ups in 

her family; too used to be easily hurt by them. She 

thinks when she has given a stab it is only a 
| Scratch. Perhaps she will learn in time; perhaps 
| she will never fully understand or control herself. 
| If you force an apology she will, of course, know 
at least that you were deeply offended, but I 
haven’t much faith that any good will arise from an 
apology that isn’t spontaneous. After all, you are 
probably right in ending the friendship now if you 
feel you have reached the end of your forbearance. 
I believe you are wrong in thinking Sharlie has 
consciously presumed on it; but she has needed it, 
and is likely to need it still. Between friends—but 
that’s just the point: if you think the sacrifice too 
great a one to make to keep a friend, let her go. 
Poor Sharlie!” 

“You don’t mean ‘poor Sharlie’; you mean self- 
ish, cold, comfort-loving, won’t-be-bothered Ca- 
milla! You know you do, Auntie Fran! And of 
course you’re right,” declared Camilla. “Sharlie 
was horrid, honestly, and I was upset, but, oh, dear, 
what are friends for, and what was I thinking of? 
I’m sucha poky, placid pig I dare say an upsetting 
once in a while does me good!” 

“Now you’ve jumped to the other extreme,” said 
Aunt Frances, “but it’s a happier one, isn’t it?” 

“Lots!” said Camilla. “Sharlie must have reached 
home by this time, and I believe I’ll telephone her 
this minute. I’ll tell her she’s a perfectly impos- 
sible and outrageous young wildcat, and will she 
please bring her knitting round this evening and 
I'll start her on a helmet.” 
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THE ARMY MULE CONQUERS 


EUROPE 
Te E American mule, now doing his “bit,” and 


doing it well, in battle-rent Flanders, has 

won appreciation and praise from Tommy 
Atkins and ‘fommy’s superiors. A correspondent 
of the New York Sun, writing from the British 
front, describes him in the following manner: 

In warm winter coat, with long, inquisitive ears 
flopping back and forth, he marches up among the 
roaring guns with a steady nonchalance that lends 
confidence and faith to the fighting men who de- 
pend so much upon him. 

“A most magnificent creature,” replied a Brit- 
ish brigadier, when the correspondent asked’ his 
opinion of the American mule. “And he has a much 
better character than is generally given him. He 
is somewhat like a camel in that respect. Most 
persons cry down and berate the poor old camel, 
but, once you get to know him, he is much to be 
admired. The mule has some ways with him that 
the British Tommy didn’t quite appreciate at first ; 
but now that they are better acquainted and have 
formed a sort of entente cordiale, the two have the 
utmost respect for each other, and ‘carry on’ at 
the front with complete understanding and effec- 
tiveness. 

“The mule had his supreme test on this front in 
the battles of the Somme. There were days and 
nights of unceasing labor and short rations. The 
strain was constant and terrific. In ratio to the 
number employed, six horses succumbed where a 
single mule gave way. 

“The horse, of course, is of finer fibre and is far 
more sensitive. If he stumbles into a shell hole 
filled with water he will strive and struggle to get 
out until he actually dies of a broken heart. Not so 
the mule. He has no imagination and not much of 
an outlook on life. He calmly and philosophically 
lies in the shell hole until some one comes along 
and hauls him out.” 

Because he is generally civil and goes to sleep 
sometimes just abaft of a howling nine-inch gun, 
it must not be supposed that the American mule 
has lost all his old craft and mulish cunning. At 
one of the hospitals there is a sulphur “dip,” or 
bath. Most of the horses will plunge in over their 
heads and swim through, getting the full benefit of 
the disinfection. But Mr. Mule is too suspicious to 
take such chances. He is drawn in with great re- 
luctance and holds his head high above the yellow 
liquid. One old mule went through six times one 
day, but not once did he get his head wet until the 
soldiers resorted to sponges. 
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“THIS IS VERY JUMPING” ENGLISH 


RIENTAL English is a perpetual source of 
QO innocent amusement, and one of the funni- 
est of examples is this circus handbill, which 
Punch got from an East Indian subscriber, and 
generously presents to a wider audience than that 
for which it was originally intended: 


Programme of the Bengal Grand Cirkus Co: 
Performings begin P.P.M. 
Part I. 

1. Some horses will make very good tricks. 

2. The Klown will come and talk with the horses 
therefore audience will laugh itself very much. 

3. The lady will walk on horses back when 
horses jumping very much. 

4. The Klown will make a joking word and lady 
will become too angry, then Klown will run him- 
self away. 

5. The boy he will throw a ball to upside and he 
will catch the ball in downward journey. 

6. This is very jumping tricks. 

Part II. 

1. One man will make so tricks on trapees that 
audience will fraid himself very much. 

2. Some dogs will play and role himself in the 
mud. 

3. This is the grand display of tricks. 
4, The lady will make himself so bend that every- 
one he will think that he is rubber lady. 

5. The man will walk on wire tight. He is doing 
so nicely because he is professor of that. 

6. Then will come grand dramatic. 


NOTICE. 


No stick will be allowed in the spectators and 
he shall not smoke also. 
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THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 
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sa ‘“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


=>... G $3 $3. 50 +4 $4. 50 $5 ‘6 ‘7 & _ 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 
Shoes. The Best Known ¢« 
Shoes in the World. e 
. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 


ee at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 

















Se, ~~ against high prices for inferior 
: oe shoes. The retail prices are the 
. same everywhere. They cost 
re , no more in San Francisco than 
<2 " ‘\ | | they doin New York. They 


are always worth the price 
paid for them. 


he quality of W. L. Doug- 








las product is guaranteed oe 
by more than 40 years experi- $3 $2. 50 $2 


ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
7 Le Douglas name and the retail price is is 


ped on the bott. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 
For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 


Keeping the house sup- 
plied with water from a 
near-by well was one of 
the numerous tasks W. L. 
Douglas was called upon 
to perform while “bound H 
out” to his uncle pegging 
shoes, at the age of 7. 


CAUTION—Be sure 





sce stam supply you, take no other make. 
oa yee ng ve Write for booklet, a: how to order shoes 
: e bo a as sed by mail, postage free. 

een era orral 

















| eens 
Vid, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


—n a 
Copyright, WL.Douglas Shoe Co. 











night slipped into some deep water, and a 

private who happened to see the accident | 
pulled him out. The officer was very profuse in his | 
thanks, says Harper’s Magazine, and asked his | 
rescuer how he could reward him, 

“The very best way you can reward me,” re- | 
plied the private, “is to say nothing about it.” | 
“Why, my good fellow,” asked the astonished | 
superior, “do you really mean that you wish me to 

say nothing about it?” 
“Ay! If the other fellows knew I pulled you out 
they’d soon chuck me in!” was the frank response. 


\ unpopular officer in the British army one 









"THE world’s thought of power 
first rested in the club of the 
savage, then in the sceptre. 

Now, ideas and ideals 
are known to be the 
powers that actual- 
ly move the world. 


This pen is 

one of the 

greatest 
powers 
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Fount Alta Pen 


At this instant, literally millions of these pens are at work keeping the 
world going by expressing the ideas of home ties, the standards and 
demands of business and the government and diplomacy of the world. 
In every sphere where ideas call for expression with utmost facility you 
will find Waterman's Ideals at work. It’s the brightest idea to get a Water- 
man’s Ideal. And there is a Waterman's Ideal to meet every idea. 
Under all conditions—at all times—in all places—the pen dependable. 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 up Illustrated Folder on Request 
Sold at the Best Stores 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston ‘ 115 South Clark St., Chica; 179 St. James St., Montreal 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco Kingsway, London Avenida de Mayo 1364, Buenos Aires 








of URS:HIDES 


for spot cash. 50% more money to ship Furs and Hides to us phan to sell at 

home. Write 4 Pree List, market report and about our 450-p. H. & T. Guide. 

Enter big contest free to all fur shippers, ono Ven to boys under draft : age. 
4-10 Acre FUR FARMS and 200 uable Prizes FREE. 

Win prize. Make big money trapping. Ship Re us, ns anest prices, quick returns. 
No commission. Est. over 25 years. Furs and Hides tanned. Robes made. 

Write today. ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 23, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Corns in 1860 
Were Attacked—As Many Corns Are Yet 


The old-time way of ending corns application is usually sufficient. In 
was by harsh attack. And those two days the corn is ended, and with- 
methods still exist. out any lingering soreness. 

The new way—the scientific way— Don’t pare a corn and keep it. 
is very gentle, yet absolutely sure. Don’t use harsh methods on it. Don’t 
It was invented in this well-known apply any treatment to the healthy 
laboratory, and is known as Blue-jay. tissue too. See what science has 


evolved in this 
BypBlue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Blue-jay treatment. 
Millions of people, 
by its use, keep for- 

Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 


It ends the pain 
—and at once—by 
relieving pressure. 
It ends the corn by 
gently acting on the 
corn alone. 





ever free from corns. 


See how it acts 


It isn’t mussy. It tonight. 


wraps the corn with 


Buy from your 
adhesive tape. One 


druggist. 











BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 





















B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 


How Blue-jay Acts 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
wetting. It wraps around the toe, to make 
the plaster snug and comfortable. 





Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is 

A is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain gentle. aud applied to the corn alone. So the 
by relieving the pressure. corn disappears without soreness. 
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Skates You’re Proud to Own 


T’S a lot of satisfaction to own something really good. Isn't it? 

Quality is what counts in determining the worth of any possession. 

That is why there is so much satisfaction in owning a pair of Barney & 
Berry Skates. And the best part of it is that the cost is not great. 


When Winter's crisp, clean air snaps the 
color into your cheeks and sets you tingling 
with the desire for frolic and activity, hike to 
the nearest ice and put on a pair of Barney & 
Berry Skates. Then there's sport! 






o% 
O MEMBER O 
4 — $ Ever since Mr. Barney made the first all- 
Pence ess metal skates, more than fifty years ago, the 
firm of Barney & Berry has been making skates 
: for boys and girls, and fathers and mothers as 
You Can Join = well. They have always been quality skates, 
Be a member of the with keen temper-tested blades of flawless 
B&B Skaters’League. steel, and so it has followed that the possession 
—e to pay. ips of Barney & Berry Skates has always been a 
— . ntl source of satisfaction and pride. 


when you join. Learn 
about this at once. It’s 
too good to miss. 





There is a merchant in your town who 
desires to serve you with the best. He has a 
line of Barney & Berry Skates. He will gladly 
Free show you just the skate you need. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 


1593 Broad Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOOKLETS on “ How To 
Skate,” “B & B Skaters’ 
League” and complete 
Illustrated Catalog of B&B 
Ice Skates mailed to you 
FREE if you will send your 
name and address to us. 


























Midnight, Nov. 29 


Our Offer of a Silver Dollar for Early Work 
Closes One Week from To-day 


There is still time, however, to earn this Extra Prize if you make 
the most of the remaining days. All orders mailed at your post office 
up to Midnight, November 29, will count. 


Every Companion subscriber who, be- 

th — ben Me x tween October 18 and November 29, 
e Extra Vollar 4017 (Thanksgiving Day), sends us at 
least three new yearly subscriptions for The Companion will 
not only receive three Premiums of his own selection, but in 
addition he will also receive, as an Extra Prize for Early Work, 
a Bright, New Silver Dollar, fresh from Uncle Sam’s Mint. 


These same THREE new subscriptions will also count toward FIVE for 

a Winner’s Gift and for all other Offers. The Dollar will be sent as soon 

as your third subscription is recorded. Only one Silver Dollar to a worker. 

This Offer is open to Youth’s Companion subscribers only, and not to 

agents, agencies, publishers or news dealers. See Conditions, page 585, 
in The Companion of October 18, 1917. 


SPECIAL. You may promise new subscribers all the remaining 1917 issues and The Companion 
Home Calendar FREE. We will also include FREE Edward Everett Hale’s classic, The Man 
Without a Country, in The Companion’s new buff and blue edition, if 4 cents extra in stamps 
Is to pay postage, etc. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Play-Time Now Brings 


No Regrets To Mothers 
Whose Boys and Girls Wear Holeproof Stockings 


$ 
6 
: 
é 
3 
Once people thought that all hose were alike. Then ; 
: 
: 
: 
e 
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Holeproof came and soon amazed the world. 


By specialized methods and the superfine materials we 
proved that stockings can wear for months without mending. 


Or 


Thousands of up-to-date stores are featuring Holeproof 
styles—in Pure Silk, Lisle, Artificial Silk and Cotton. 


Helepretffesierg 


Children’s, 35c a pair and upward. 
Women’s, 40c a pair and upward. 
Men’s, 30c a pair and upward. 


Children’s Holeproofs are ribbed, elastic and extra reinforced. 


Women’s and Men’sare fine textured, shapely and super-strong. When 
you go for the Children’s stockings ask your dealer to show you the New- 
lastic Ribbed Top—a feature of Women’s Holeproof which 
always fits snugly, but never binds the limb. Write today for By 


®, 


This trademark 
identifies the 
genuine. 


illustrated Holeproof booklet and list of styles and prices. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, London, Canada 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
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WHY MESS WAS LATE 


Pictures from Home 


Let the times temper your giving that the spirit of Christ- 
mas may be carried to our soldiers over-seas. 


Make your gift to those at home, a Kodak, that they in 
turn may make light hearts and happy faces by sending a con- 
tinued Kodak story of that home to the brave lads, somewhere in 
France. Helpful organizations are doing a great work in look- 
ing after their physical comforts—but “the folks at home” are 


the ones who can keep them cheerful in mind and heart— 
and pictures will help. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.,, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 




















